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A NEW DISEASE OF COTTON. 








correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A good deal of complaint has been | 
made during the past fallin regard 
to a disease of cotton which some of 
the complainants call ‘‘wilt’’ and oth- | 


sjichtningblast.’”’ The latter name | 


ers 
indicates a belief that in some mys- 
| 


ferious way the damage was wrought 
py electricity. Samples of the dis- | 
eased eotton from the vicinity of | 
Red Springs show that the trouble 
is of fungous origin and not due to} 
lightning. Itis also different from 
the old root rot disease. 

The cause of the new wilt disease 
isafunzus belonging to the genus | 
rusariwe. This genus includes | 
many species most of which are | 
saprophytes on the roots of dead | 
plants. A microscopical examina. | 
tion of the sections of the root and} 
stem shows the sap vessels or tubes 
more or less choked by the spawn | 

| 


} 


of the fungus. These vessels are the | 
channels by which the crude sap and | 
water normally ascend from the soil | 
to the leaves. When they become | 
choked by the spawn of the fungus | 
the water evaporated from the leaves 
isnot promptly restored by the soil 
water. The plant asa consequence 
wilts and soon dies of sunstroke, not 
lightning stroke. 

So far this disease has been re- 
ported only from the southern and | 
eastern counties. It is especially bad | 
in fields where melons have been re- | 
cently grown. Correspondence shows | 
that the disease also exists in the | 
coastal counties of South Carolina. 
No complaints have been received | 
from the red clay regions. But itis | 
likely to invade all regions where 
cotton is grown. 

It is well known to economic botan- 
ists that a species of fusarium also 
causes a Wilt disease in watermelons. 
Another species of same genus Causes | 
“sore-shin’? in tobacco. And it is 
significant that the present com- | 
plaints about wilt diseases all come | 
from the sandy eastern section where 
watermelons are a standard crop. | 
On account of the mild winters the | 
melon plant there frequently re- | 
Muins in the soil from year to year 
as u voluntary weed. Inoculation | 
experiments with the fungus from 
watermelon to cotton and vice versa | 
are necessary to show whether or 
not the fungiin these two crops are | 
the same or different species. Pres- 
ent indications are that the fungus | 
isthe same species, and that it was 
originally developed in the soil by 
and upon watermelon plants. 

Complains are also being made by 
farmers in sections where water- | 
melon and cotton wilt is known, that | 
the cow pea often wilts and dies be- 
fore producing flowers or seed. A 
Sample of diseased cow pea vines re- 
cently examined by the writer shows 
fungous infection similar to that | 
above described. The sap vessels 
of the pea plants were nearly plug- 
ged by the spawn of a fusarium and | 
Probably the same species we find 
Upon cotton. Inoculation experi- 
ments ure, however, requisite to set- | 
tle this practically very important 
point. 

What practical farmers want to | 
Know is how to eradicate the disease | 
prevent it from destroying their 
frops. But a rational remedy re- 
Wires a fuller knowledge of the life 
history and specific identity of the 
fungus attacking these different 
‘Tops. If the fungus is one species | 
only it will attack several widely | 
different crops and is therefore very | 
dangerous. If the fungus upon dif- 
ferent crops are ‘specially distinct, | 
We can starve them out by planting | 
Peas on cotton land and cotton on 
Pea land. Rotations of crops is the 
mi St rational treatment for such 
diseases, ‘Phe lack of such rotation 
has Probably been the chief agency 
a developing these diseases. Fungi | 





are nuturally saprophytes. That is, | 
res nuturally feed upon dead or 
ys plant tissue. But when they 
are 


‘fered year after year the same | 
nm ‘Ss of food they eventually de- 
stop such an appetite for it that 
ond attack it while still living. In 

“r words they change theis habit 


| worked 


| schedules of 
ranged now and will go into effect 


there isa yearly rotation of 


partiality for any particular crop, 
useful position of scavengers. 


treatments for disinfecting the soil 
of fungus diseased areas. But all 
these ure too expensive for use upon 
cheap land and for crops which bring 
low prices like five-cent cotton. The 
most promising soil treatments are 
powdered sulphur and blue stone 
into the soil. 


may render the soil unfruitful for a 


| year or more. 
The exact amount of chemicalsand | 
the best way toapply them can be | 


determined only by practical trial 
ona small scale. Generally speak- 


of about 300 to 500 pounds per acre 
and copper sulphate at the rate of 
25 to 50 pounds per acre. 
is better and safer than copper sul 
phate for this purpose. The under- 
signed has started some pot experi- 
ments with infected soil and hopes 
to be able to furnish more definite 
information before the planting sea- 
son opens. In the mean time the 


following suggestions for preventing 
the spread of this disease and the | 


further loss of crops is offered : 

1—Do not plant cotton on land 
where watermelons have been grown 
within two years. 

2—Do not follow cow peas by cot- 
ton if the peas were destroyed by 
the wilt disease. Do not plant peas 
on spots infected by the cotton 
wilt fungus. 

3—Do not follow cotton by cotton, 


/ but rotate crops so that cotton will 


not come in oftener than once in three 
years. Corn isa proper crop to fol- 
low cotton. Follow corn by peas 
and this by wheat or rice or sor- 
ghum or turnips. 

4—If you must or will replant cot- 


| ton on a field which showed spots in- 


fiected by the cotton wilt fungus, 


| stake out these spots and a surround- 


ing ring 10 feet wide. On such 


| spots plant corn or sorghum or rice. 


In cultivating the cotton do not puss 
through the diseased spots. 
around them. Cultivate the Spots 


Go 


| separately, and carefully and thor- 


oughly clean the tools before using 


; upon cotton land. The fungus lives 


in the soil of diseased areas and is 


| easily spread by the cultivating tools 
| and the feet of men and animals. 


The undersigned desires to map 
out the region in North Carolina 
known to be infected by the wilt 
fungus of cotton. Farmers who have 


‘itare requested to report and state 


how long it has been known in the 
neighborhood and amount of dam- 
uge occasioned. 
GERALD McCarrTHry, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE FARM IMPLEMENT TRUST. 





The combination of manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements form- 


'ed in Chicago some months ago, at 
| which time the meeting was reported 


in The Progressive Farmer with a 
list of the firms represented, seems 


| to be ready for, business now. What | 


may be expected is told by Mr. 


| Frank Baldwin, who has been for) 


years the Toledo, Ohio, representa- 


tive of McCormick Company. He) 


says: ‘The great trust of agricul- 


implements will be in full running | 


order by January 1, 1901. This 
means that prices will be advanced 
from 25 to 150 per cent. to the far- 
mers, that thousands of traveling 


'ugents will be thrown out of employ- 


ment, the wages of those retuined 
will be left at the complete mercy of 
this giant monopoly. 
prices are being ar- 


after the big monopoly takes hold. 
Nearly all the big implement firms 


‘of the country have agreed to pool 


their issues in the trust. It means 
thut every piece of machinery, plow, 
harrow, roller, pick, shovel, hoe, 
rake, scythe, etc., ase 

through the trust at trust prices, 
There will be no remedy. It will be 


crops | 
|so that one crop comes upon the | 
~~ | land not oftener than once in three 
years the saprophytic fungi 


are | 
never able to cultivate an intense 


But these | 
| will at the same time destroy useful | 
bacteria and fungiin the soil and_ 


Sulphur | 


The trust | 


in all cases would keep on hand the | 
must be purchased | 


HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
Vil. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Harry Farmer wishes to discuss | 


| the crop ef children a little more 
| just at this time. 
and so remain in their normal and | 


Every farmer who wishes to suc- | 


,ceed with horses, cows, hogs sheep 
. . | 
There are several possible chemical | 


or poultry tries to breed out bad | 
qualities and implant good qualities | 


| or characteristics in the various ani. | 


mals. Now examine your family | 
| record closely, and see if there were | 
any who drank to excess or who 
| died drunkards. | 


This is to a certain | 
degree a quality thatis hereditary 
in families and has often brought! 
sorrow and trouble for its harvest. ! 
Begin today and make up your mind | 


not to drink yourself or give to your 


children any intoxicating drink dur- 
ing this Christmas. Take the money | 
and buy something else with it or 
give it to the orphans, and after the 


|holidays have passed you will be 
jing, sulphur must be used in doses | 


| happier and will hope to celebrate 
| mMunner. | 
As I write these lines and study to | 
_impress these words upon the read- | 
ers of The Progressive Farmer, how | 
many are planning to buy that which | 
will not only mar their own pleas- 
ures, but that of the loved ones 
which a great Creator has given | 
them to make happy and useful men | 
and women? 
If you sow oats you cannot reap | 
wheat; if you plant bitter gourds 
you cannot gather sweet watermelons 
from the vines; so, too, if youteach 
your children by precept and example 
to drink, you may expect them to 
become drunkards. These may not 
be pleasant lines to read, brother 
farmer, but see if they are not true. 
Harry Farmer wishes a happy Christ- | 
mas to all HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 
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THE FARM WORKSHOP AND ITS TOOLS. 





A great deal of money can be saved 
annually by any intelligent farmer 
who will purchase some of the tools 
most needed on the farm and keep 
them where they can be easily found. 
In a recent issue of Farmers’ Voice 
C. D. Lyon discusses this subject as 
follows: 

Our own shop has for twelve years 
been located in the southwest corner 
of a barn, but this is not always de- 
sirable, andin the near future we 
shall change it to a 12x18 foot build- 

\ing with eight-foot siding and gable 
roof—just such a building as we 
have for a poultry house, except in 
height of ceiling (see Voice of Octo- 

The work-bench is 3x12 
feet, and has a strong steel carriage- 
maker's vise set on it. This bench 

‘is of two-inch elm lumber put to 
gether with pins, and has three 
drawers for small tools infront. A 
hardwood chopping block stands in 
one corner next the door, and in the 
other corner is the tool chest. 

Our outfit of tools is far from com- 
plete, but we will tell our readers 
just what we have and leave them to 
add to the list as suits their needs: 
Four saws, a No. 8 handsaw, No. 5 
ripsaw, No. 10 turnsaw and a key- 

| hole set ; four planes, jack, foreplane, 
jointer and smoothing plane; five | 
‘augers, by quarters, from half-inch 
to inch and a half ; chisels from half- 
inch to two-inch; bitts from three- 

sixteenths to one inch, by eighths; 
bits are numbered by sixteenths, | 

_and we find the odd numbers, like 3, | 

5, 7, 9, etc., best suited for farm use. | 

| Then we have braces, squares, | 
gauges drawknife, spokestaves, cold | 

'chisels, punches, nail sets, level, | 

compasses, calipers and other small 

‘tools. There is one light and one | 

| heavy hatchet, claw hammer, small | 
riveting hammer and two. pound 

; hammer for heavy work; mallet, 

| chalk-line, straight edge, wrenches, | 

| plies and nippers, and a ten-foot pole | 

‘are all part of our outfit. 

Our tools were bought at different 

‘times, some of them at sales, and | 
when we computed the cost of them | 

|as new a year or SO ago we were Sur- | 
| prised to find that they could be | 
| bought at that time for $20. We)! 

‘like to buy of our home dealers, but | 


ber 20). 


catalogue of some of the great mail 
order houses that advertise in this 


| sell at right prices would order the 
| tools sent by freight. 


| cut. 
ithe coming Christmas in the same | 


' keep the tools in condition. 


|this year in her history. 
* 

advisedly, becuuse I have traveled | 

! 

during the summer and fall over a} 


A set of vools consisting of hand 
saw, square, hatchet, drawknife, 
three augers, two planes, brace and 


|four bits, three chisels and mallet, 


GET RID OF THE STUMPS. 





The Timely Advice of a Sampson Farmer. 

| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Iam spending my winter taking 

up lightwood stumps. -I never could 

muke a crop overa stump, and be- 





and a hammer can be bought for 
just about five dollars, and will save 
its cost every year to any man who 
farms a fifty-acre farm. 

In mentioning cold chisels, files 


and punches, we want to say that by | 


sides very few things are more an 
| noying than continued hitching and 
| breaking hame-strings, back-bands, 
| trace-chains, plows and the plow- 
man’s temper. 
Here’s my plan: 


Drive an iron 


the use of these and strips of thin; wedve into the stump near the 
iron, such as old buggy tire, we may | ground; put the large ring at the 
mend a broken toolin the field and! end of a log-chain over the wedge, 


‘save a trip to the shop. 


and sizes, from a three-inch stub to 
a sixteen-inch double bastard cross- 
file. Flat, square, knife edge and 
round files are all cheap and a dollar 
will buy quite an outfit of them. 

One word about usinga file. If a 
new one, use it very light at first. 
It does not need forcing to make it 
Always push a file squarely 
across the work and liftit back. It 
only cuts one way, like a handsaw, 
and to draw it toward you only 
wears it out twice as fast as if it is 
used in a proper manner. 

A good grindstone is necessary to 
This is 
best bought ready hung unless you 
are sure of your ability to hang one 
true; and when a stone is rightly 


| hung if you are careful not to allow 


careless persons to wear it out hol. 
lowing in the center it will last for 
many years. 


Keep all tools sharp; a dull tool | 


does not do good work, and it cer- 
tainly does make hard work for the 
user of it. 

Keep all tools in place ; one should 
be able to go to the shop in the dark- 
est night and get the tool desired. 

Keep all tools at home. Do not 
think that we do not lend our’ tools, 
for we do; but we make a bargain 
with the borrower that he bring 
them home just as soon as done using 
them. If he does hot return them 
soon, we go or send after them. One 
lesson of this kind is always enough. 

It was our intention to tell of some 
home-made farm conveniences in 
this paper, but we will leave this for 
another time to tell of some of the 
things made in our shop in the past 
ten years. Four sleds; one sold for 
$20, one for $7.50 and two are used 
on the farm ; three hayricks, one for 
home use, the others sold for $5 each ; 
a sleigh, two harrows, two drags, a 
wheelbarrow, two plow stocks, 
wagon-bed, and repair work of all 
kinds at all seasons. 

We have part of a set of twist 
drills that we forgot to mention. 
With these we can make holes in iron 
or wood and they can be used on old 
work where a _ wood-boring tool 
would be ruined. 

Bolts, screws, nails and brads of 
all sizes are kept on hand; an old 
machine furnishes lots of good bolts 
and we take all these out before we 
sell the castings to the junk dealer, 
and light strap iron is always valu- 
able to brace a gate or mend a broken 


implement until a new part can be 


made or fitted. 


: ee 

Scotland Neck Cor. Post: A far- 
mer whose circumstances have been 
such as to acquaint him with the 
hard lot of the poor, said to your 
correspondent yesterday that farm- 
ers generally can pay out this year 
if they will just be careful and eco- 
nomical. The farmers of this sec- 
tion are certainly in better condition 
than they have been in many years. 


a ee oe 


MECKLENBURG FARMING. 


A. J. Hunter, of Mecklenburg 
county. writes as follows to the Char- 
lotte Observer: ‘Iam glad to in- 
form your readers that Mecklenburg 
farmers in my opinion have sown 
the largest crop of wheat and oats 





large part of the county. Many 
fields of cotton have been plowed un- 
der and sowed in weat. and the good 
work is still progressing. Many 
fields are now green and beautiful 
to the sight. The disc drill has given 
a wonderful impetus to wheat cul- 
ture and [ predict that the time is 
not far distant that Mecklenburg 
will be self-supporting, so far as 


IT speak | 


| : 
|carry the chain around the stump 
We have several! files of all shapes | 


and run it through the ring and turn 
| back in the opposite direction and 
|fasten around the end of a 12 or 15 
| feet lever of such size as will give 
strength, hitch a yoke of steers ora 
strong mule or horse to the end and 
| start round, and if something don't 
| break the stump will twist off; just 
jut such moment let a quick strong 
| hand jump into the hole, which has 
| previously been dug around it, and 
| lift slightly and the stump is out. Of 
course such side roots as are in the 
; Way must first be cut off. Haul to 
| the wood pile and put at a separate 
| place from the wood proper and you 
|can enjoy the fine kindling on get- 

ting up early in the morning. 
| Wood should be cut where there 
are no lightwood splinters, so that 
| the chips may be raked together 
' with a little earth and used for ma- 
| nure. 
| Igetafew loads of good manure 
| from my woodpile every spring, and 
| I tell you these little things count in 
| the end. 
| Go over the field and dig away the 
/earth toa depth of eighteen inches 
| or more, cut off all side roots and 
| then go back and twist them off, and 
| you will be surprised to know how 
| quickly you can rid your field of 
| stumps. Don’t touch any but light- 
| wood; others will soon disappear 
/any how. 
| My brother has a 100-acre field 
| that has not a stump in it, and I feel 
‘like I want to farm in that field one 
year just to cool down. 

More anon. 





Wm. A. BARBREY. 
| Sampson Co., N.C. 
| — oo 
A peanut factory is being built on 
the Caledonia farms, which will 
muke the State independent of the 
recent trust, the intention being to 
thrash, clean and hull the nuts ready 
| for the consumer before shipment. 
| - es oe 
| Commissioner of Agriculture Stev- 
| ens, of Georgia, returned a few days 
jago fromatrip over the State and 
er the cotton acreage next year 
| would not be any larger than that 
| planted this year. ‘‘Diversified crops 
| are beginning to tell,’’ said Mr. 
|Stevens. ‘I find the farmers are 
| Planting large quantities of wheat, 
| more than ever before. This I re- 
|gard as a good sign. The cotton in 
Georgia has *been nearly all picked 
and now there are but afew hun. 
dred bales left in the fields.’’ 
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THE DOG IN POLITICS. 





It is hardly necessary to waste 
time in arguing about the profit 
which might be derived from sheep- 
raising in Alabama under favorable 
circumstances, for there can hurdly 
be two opinions on that subject, but 
the business can never be success- 
fully carried on until some means of 
protecting them from dogs is found. 
Of course, any man who wishes to 
go into the business on an extensive 
;scale can employ shepherds for the 
protection of his flock, but the ordi- 
nary farmer who wishes only to keep 
a few sheep tosupply his family with 
wool and mutton is deterred by the 
| knowledge that his flock may be de- 
'stroyed in a single night by some 
_ worthless dog whose only value is 
measured by the money that his 
dressed hide would sell for, This 
knowledge prevents many farmers 
from attempting to raise sheep who 
would be glad to engage in itona 
modest scale if the one drawback of 
sheep-killing dogs was out of the 
way. But for wil that, a dog-law is 
the worst object that a law-maker 
can be confronted wit. They always 
feel that it is loaded.—Montgomery 
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Stock. 


"MONEY IN CALVES. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Success in calf raising depends 
upon the methods pursued on the 
farm. If afarmer permits his calf 
to run with the mother right along, 
there is little or no profit in the 
work. By the time the calf is weaned 
then the dam is dry, and about all 
the profit she represents for the 
whole year’s keep is the price re- 
ceived for the calf. It hardly pays 
for the ordinary expenses of feeding 
and sheltering the cow. Unless’we 
can make the milk of the dam pay 
for the cow’s cost of keeping, it is 
more profitable to put the money in 
some other line of work. 

There is no necessity of letting 
the calf run with the dam beyond a 
few days after birth; the creature 
can be weaned and fed on skim milk 
with a little bran and grain until 
ready for the market. The heavy 
milk yield of the dam can be sold for 
butter or cream, and the profits ob- 
tained in this way should eliminate 
the loss that might otherwise occur. 
On the best dairies this is the com- 
mon practice, and the methods differ 
only in sight details. A dairyman 
who permits the calves to run with 
the dams is hardly up to date suffi- 
ciently to make a success. 

The problem we have before us 
where calves ure raised for market is 
to adopt such methods of feeding 
which will make theskim milk calves 
almost as heavy and valuable as the 
calves that run with their dams. 
When we succeed in this we can 
count upon a profit that has never 
before been realized in calf-raising. 
It has been done time and again in 
recent years, and on some first-class 
dairies the pure bred calves for the 
show rings have been fed entirely on 
skim milk. 

A calf should be allowed to run 
with the mother up to the fourth or 
fifth day, at which time the cow’s 
milk should be in excellent condition 
for market purposes; then take the 
calf away from the mother and keep 
it off all food for about one day or 
night. By chis time it will be so 
hungry that it will take almost any- 
thing, and can be easily taught to 
drink. Its first meals should be of 
whole milk, fed at the rate of four 
pounds in the morning, four at night 
and two in the middle of the day. 
The milk should be warmed to the 
natural temperature of the dam’s 
milk. The whole milk diet should 
be kept up for about two weeks, and 
then gradually should be transferred 
to a skim milk diet. This change 
should be made at the rate of half a 
pound of skim milk every two or 
three days. When the calf is on 
skim milk the quantity must be in- 
creased. At first ten to twelve pounds 
au day may satisfy the creature, but 
in time this will have to be increased 
to eighteen, twenty and twenty-four 
pounds. A little flaxseed jelly mixed 
with the skim milk at first will help. 
As soon as old enough to take other 
food the calf should be fed hay and 
possibly a little grain; anything in 
short to keep it growing rapidly, so 
that at the end of six months it will 
be as large and .heavy as the calves 
kept with their dams. A little care 
in the feeding will make them fully 
as valuable as the mother-fed calves, 
and all the cream and butter fats of 
the cows will be saved for market 
purposes. W. E. Epwarps. 
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GOOD BLOOD ON THE FARM. 





We fear that there are few sections 
of the country where the average 
farmer stands in sorer need of the 
good advice given below than in 
North Carolina. It is clipped from 
the Breeders’ Gazette : 

One of the unsolved mysteries in 
connection with American agricul- 
ture is the amazing indifference dis- 
played by such a large proportion of 
even the better class of farmers in 
the matter of the quality of their live 
stock. In spite of the duily lessons 
of the market places there is wide- 
spread failure toapply them inactual 
practice. Many do not patronize im- 
proved sires of any sort. Others 
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choose unwisely and are dis- 
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“« «THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or-StTaTE PoLicy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886. 





“When sending money please say whether it 
{s for renewal or a new subscription. 





Address all business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to“THE PROGREs- 
3IVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
ndividuail connected with the paper. 


DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subserib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 
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RENEW ALS—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. .’00, 
shows that payment has been received uf to 
fan. 1, 1900: L Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 191, and so on. 
Two weeks are required after money is _re- 
ceived before date. which answers tor a receipt, 
san be changed. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us 





We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 


ing, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, | 
literature, or any subject of interest to our lady | 


readers, young people, or the family generally; 

ublic matters, current events, political ques- 
Sead principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK. 


The Progressive Farmer will not 
appear next week. We shall spend 
the holidays taking our beurings, re- 
ceiving the subscriptions of those 
who wish to renew, preparatory to 
taking afresh hold and, we hope, 
making the paper better than ever 
during 1901. 

We shall greet you next on Jannu- 
ary 1, 1901—the first day of the first 
month of the twentieth century. 

For our subscribers, one and all, 
who have stood by us so nobly dur- 
ing the last twelve months, we wish 
the merriest of Christmases and the 
happiest of New Years! 


—— ee em -- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This month Argentine 
be an harvesting their wheat, 
and the work will continue through 
most of January. 
mer time there now. 


It is early sum- 


We ask attention to the call fora 
meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society in Asheville, to-morrow, 
19th inst. A large number of our 
fruit-growers ought to attend. 


Now, about that person to whom 
we sent some sample copies at your 
request—don’ fail to see him some- 
time during the holidays and get his 
subscription. You'll not have a bet- 
ter time for the work. 

One of the most interesting series 
of magazine articles published this 
year is that on ‘‘The Greatest Books 
of the Century" in the December 
mugazine number of The Outlook. 


We shall give the list of books se-. 


lected in our next issue. 


‘Reporting an outbreak of small- 
pox in Granville county. Col. F. A. 
Olds says: ‘‘In fact, not a tenth of 
the people of this State are vaccina- 
ted. Itis no wonder that smallpox 
finds somany subjects.’’ Outbreaks 
of smallpox are feured in many sec- 
tions of the State this winter. A 
vaccination crusade ought to be 
started. s 

Two of our exchanges have recent- 
ly commented approvingly upon the 
Raleigh Post’s determination not to 
publish the dirty details of the Sul- 
livan scandal. This was in accord 
with the Post’s general policy of 


giving only the news that is fit to| 


print and avoiding the vices of yel- 
low journalism. May its tribe in- 
crease. 

Don't worry over what you shall 


get for a Christmas present for that 
friend of yours. 


—~4+ + 





we'll notify the person named that 
the paper is sent at your expense 
and with your best wishes. Try this 
plan and you'll not regret it. 


Bro. J. C. Bain will devote this 
week to Alliance work in Robeson 
county. Bro. Bain is an effective 
worker and we expect a good report 
from him for our next 
A practical farmer, one of the peo- 
ple, he ‘‘knows what he is talking 
about’? when he discusses the needs 
and benefits of organization. By 
the way, he organized another Sub. 
in Cumberland early in this month. 


Some of the newspapers are hav- 
ing a rather lively time trying to ex- 
plain away alleged humbuggery in 
regard to the census guessing con- 
tests, whereby a number of papers 
roped in thousands of guileless green- 
ies. The best plan is to avoid all 
papers that adopt such schemes. 





Let every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom. A pauper worth -the money 
doesn’t have to resort to guessing 
contests to’ maintain its circulation. 
But, verily, people love to be hum- 
bugged. } 

While Congressional apportion- 
ment is one of the subjects most 
talked of at this time, we have no- 
ticed so far but one article, on the ap- 
portionment of representatives by 
our next Legislature. A correspon- 
dent of the Charlotte Observer suys 
that by the census figures Beaufort, 
Buncombe, Gaston, and Union will 
each gain a member of our House 
of Representative while Chatham, 
Granville, New Hanover and Samp- 
son will lose one each. 

Here again is that plank from The 


Progressive Farmer’s 
‘‘We believe there should be—and 





must beif our State would secure 


roads everywhere, a good school in 
every district, a good newspaper in 
every home.’ Put these things 
down as things to work for in your 
own township during the New Year. 
Don’t try to reform the country; 
you will have done your part if you 
have the above platform put in 
force in your township. 

As we have already said, the fac- 
tory problem came in for its share 
of attention at the Baptist State 
Convention. And in discussing it, 
Dr. R. T. Vann gave utterance to 
this sentiment well worth repeating : 
‘God forbid that the time will ever 
come when the Coat of Arms of 
North Carolina will ever be a dollar 
mark.’’ Amen! say we. Let us be 
rich, if we can, but first and last, 
let us be just und humane. We want 





farmers | 


the factories to prosper, but they 
can do so without overworking the 
; operatives or robbing childhood of 
| its joys. 
| Free rural delivery is an undoubted 
North Carolina. Once 
| a community, it is ever 
after regarded as a necessity. As 
ian enthusiastic farmer writes in an 
| exchange: ‘‘We are rejoicing in free 
| delivery. Instead of being obliged 
| to go two miles through storm and 
| snow drift, sick or well, as of old, 
we sit by the fire and wait for Uncle 
Sam to bring the mail to our door. 
Of all the things this government 
has done to help the farmer, nothing 
comes anywhere near to rural free 
mail delivery. The world looks bet- 
ter to us than ever in the past.”’ 


siecess in 
' tested in 


| 
| 


“Tax Payer,’’ whose letter ap- 
pears on page 7, having been crowded 
out last week, evidently does not un- 
derstand the Reformatory. Itis not 
to bea prison merely, as ‘*Tax Payer”’ 
will see by reading Dr. Alexander’s 
letter in our last issue; instead it is 
proposed to place the youthful 
wrong-doers under the care of capable 
men, tolearnthem some useful trade, 
and endeavor to make them good 
members of society. Instead of 
making them worse criminals, as 
‘Tax Payer’’ suggests—and as is the 
case when boys or girls are confined 
in prisons with hardened criminals— 
statistics prove clearly that a majois 
ity of those that enter reformatories 
become useful citizens. 

The Statesville Landmark is wag- 
ing a just war against nepotism, 
which seems to have accomplished 
good already. There's nothing ob- 
scure in the following statement of 
its position: ‘But we have very 
strong feelings on the subject; we 
have no patience with office-holders 





Give him or her a 
yeur ssubscription to TheProgressive 


who crowd members of their own 
fumily and especially their children 
jinto the public service because their 
|own positions enable them to do so, 
|to the detriment of the thousands 
|of other bright and affable boys who 
get no showing because they have 


no fathers or relatives in office to 
for tham._ The 


Boxe ree DA. Ane 


issue. | 


WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING, 


Though the Grout anti-oleomar. 


House: with colors flying, we fear 
very much that the Senate will not 
act upon the measure at its present 
session. It certainly will not unless 
;the dairymen and friends of pure 
'food bring the same vigorous pres- 
sure to bear upon the Senate that 
| was used to such good purpose in the 
| House. 

| The friends of temperance are re. 
| joicing over the passage by the 
| House of the anti-canteen amend- 
/ ment to the army bill by the decisive 
| vote of 159 to 51. A stubborn fight 
| will be made upon it when it reaches 
| the Senate. 
| One would suppose that the ene- 
|mies of the ship subsidy bill would 
also be the enemies of the oleo fraud, 
the former being for the purpose of 
taxing the people generally for the 
benefit of a special class, which the 
oleo-ites wish to defraud the people 
generally for the benefit of the small 
class of oleo makers. Yet while 
nearly all the Democrats oppose the 
ship subsidy steal, they uphold the 
oleo fraud, a majority of the Repub- 
licans taking the opposite view in 
| both instances. We have already 
| given our opinion of the ship sub- 
sidy bill. It is being vigorously sup- 
ported, however, by Senator Hanna 
and other Republican leaders, in- 
cluding Senator Pritchard, of our 
own State, and will undoubtedly 
pass. 

The Nicaraguan bill is being vigor- 
ously pressed by its friends. We 
hope that Congress will appropriate 
|all the money needed and let the 














platform: | work begin. The Nicaraguan Canal 


i will be of more benefit to our coun 
| try than all the money that could be 


| the stunding it should have—good | spent on ship subsidies for a thou- 


| : . 
;Sand years. An important act of 


| the Senate last week, it may be said | 


jin this connection, wus the pussage 
| of anamendment to the Hay-Paunce- 
‘forte treaty declaring that along 
‘the canal we shall have the privi- 
| lege of adopting measures which we 
' “may find it necessary to take for 
securing by our own forces the de- 
'fense of the United States und the 
maintenance of public order.’’ Other 
facts regarding the canal are given 
|in our General News columns. 

| Congressman Kitchin, to kill time, 
has introduced a resolution to repeal 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. While that will not, 
of course, create a ripple on the sur- 
face, it is probable .that it will 
amount to quite as much as Repre- 
sentative Crumpacker’s bill to re- 
duce the South’s representation in 
Congress. Both President McKin- 
ley and Senator Pritchard are 
outspoken against Crumpuacker’s 
measure. 

On Wednesday of last week, Con- 
gress celebrated the 100th universary 
| of the establishment of the capital at 
| Washington. One hundred years ago 
| the transfer of the seat of govern- 
|ment was made from Piriladelphia 
/and the site previously selected by 
| President Washington was taken 
| possession of by the various branches 
|of government, President and Mrs. 
| Adams driving over from Philadel- 
phia, the Senate and the House hold- 
ing their sessions in Washington for 
the first time. 

Congress at this session will ap- 
propriate the sum of $145,250,000 for 
| pensions—practically $2 for each 
| man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try, if equally distributed among all. 
The bill carrying this appropriation 
passed the House on the 15th inst., 
without depate or amendment. On 
the same day, the billto reduce the 
special war taxes—$35,000,000 is the 
extent of the reduction, we believe— 
passed without opposition. 

Able as was the late Senator Cush- 
man K. Davis, of Minnesota. his im- 
mediate successor, Hon. Charles A. 
Towne, is in no point his inferior. 
This is admitted by men of all par. 
ties. We remember that the New 
York Outlook sent two able members 
of its staff—one a Democrat, the 
other a Republican—to report the 
Kunsas City Convention. Each paid 
a high tribute to Mr. Towne, prac- 
tically saying together that he was 
‘without question, the man of the 
finest intellect, the finest culture, 
| the finest character, and the finest 
| abilities as a popular orator of ail 
| the men presented to the Conven. 
'tion.” Mr. Towne’s Senatorial 

career will be brief, as the Minnesota 
Legislature will within a few weeks 
elect a straight Republican to suc- 
| ceed him. 
| The President's apothegm, ‘Let us 
keep always in mind that the foun- 
dation of our government is liberty ; 
its superstructure peace,’’ hus occa- 


aod was 
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garine bill has gone. through the 








WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS! 


No other Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the history of 
North Carolina, with the exception 
of Calvin H. Wiley; ever labored as 
zealously and successfully for the 


us has Hon. Charles H. Mebane dur 
ing the four years just past. His 
‘‘Recommendations to the 1901 Legis- 
la.ure,’’ therefore, which made its 
appearance on the 15th inst., deserves 
special notice. No one in the State 
knows better the needs of the school 
children or is more deeply interested 
in their welfare. We wish that a 
copy of Mr. Mebane’s ‘‘Recommen- 
dations’ could be placed in the hands 
of every voter in the Slate, but as 
this is impossible, we shall give a 
few extracts from it. And we are 
free to say thatin our opinion not 
one of the following recommenda- 
tions is unwise; we especially en- 
dorse his recommendations in re- 
gard to railroad taxation, State adop- 
tion of text-books, and the restora- 
tion of the local taxation act of 1897. 

Mr. Mebune says: 

A SERIOUS MISTAKE OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF 1899. 

“One of the most serious mistakes 
of the Legislature of 1899, in was the 
repeal of the Acts of 1897, regard to 
certain townships that had voted 
upon themselves a special tax, and 
entered into a contruct with the 
State for three years. 

“Instead of repealing laws where- 
by townships had voted special taxes, 
| it would have been wiser to legislate 
to encourage and make it easier to 
have the special tax. The future 
citizen of North Carolina will look 
upon this as a backward step. 


ABOLISH COUNTY ADOPTION OF TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


“Why not do away with all the ex- 
pense of county adoption and give 
the children the benefit of all these 
thousands of dollars in reduction of 
prices on text- books? 

‘Can it be done? I believe it can. 

“T advise that the text-books be 
adopted by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, which is composed of edu- 
cators, of school men. 

‘The law should provide that the 
Maximum price paid should not ex- 
ceed seventy-five per cent. of the 
published list wholesale price. 

HOW TO GET THE MONEY FOR BETTER 
SCHOOLS. | 

“T advise the Genera! Assembly to | 
impose a tax upon the gross receipts | 
of the railroads in North Carolina 
for the benefit of the public schools. 
It can be done. It ought to be done. 
We find taxes upon gross earnings in 
fourteen States. Why not have it 
in North Carolina? 


improvement of our public schools, |: 





“If the insurance, telegraph and | 
the telephone companies are taxed | 
| ON Zross earnings in our State, and I | 
jam informed they are, then why not 
the railroads pey a similar tax? 

“The railroads in North Carolina | 
now net five million dollars annually | 
over and above 4 per cent on the | 
real value of their property. These | 
roads could stand a tax of 5 per cent | 
on their gross earnings, which would | 
give us $700,000 annually, and then | 
leave them $4,300,000, to carry out 
of the State. 

‘Let us have 5 per cent on gross 
earnings, and give it all to the school 
fund. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





“Tam slow to advise a compulsory 
attendance of our public schools un- 
der our present conditions, and espe- 
cially when I remember the charac- 
ter of work done in some of our 
public schools, but gwhen I call to 
mind that in many cases the children 
are kept from schools by care'ess, in- 
different parents, and sometimes by 
lazy parents,. who compel them to 
work in cotton mills, while their 
fathers sit around the stores, talk 
politics, and discuss the ways and 
means of preserving the government ; 
when I think of these cases, I am 
compelled to conclude that the State 
ought to come to the rescue of these 
helpless children. 

AS TO AGE OF TEACHERS. 

“T recommend that the Legisla- 
ture make the minimum age of the 
public school teacher at least 18 
years. It would be better for the 
children and the cause of public edu- 
eation to make the minimum of 20 
years.”’ 

AMEND THE CONSTITUTION. 

“Article 9, Sec. 9, declares that 
‘Public schools shall be maintained 
at least four months in every year.’ 
| This is good, but Article 5, Sec. 1, 
conflicts with it, and the Supreme 











| Court of North Carolina -has ren- 


| dered a decision in favor of the 5th 
article, making Sec. 3 of Article 9, 

of no effect. 
$s us_have another amendment 


ls 


duty of the County Commissioners 
to levy a tax sufficient to run the 
schools at least four months in each 
year, instead of two and a half or 
three months, as the term now is in 
some counties. 

APPROPRIATE ANOTHER $100,000. 

“The appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the public schools 
by the Legislature of 1899, gives 
hope and encouragement to the 
friends of public education. 

“T recommend that the Legislature 
of 1901 add another hundred thou- 
sand dollars, thus making an annual 
appropriation of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars direct to the public 
schools. 
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FAMILY LIKENESSES In STOCK. 


To note a family trait, or likeness 
to a notable sire, is a pleasure to 
a breeder when the trait or likeness 
is a desirable feature, or shows the 
good qualities to be increasing. It 
is gratifying to see the desirable 
visible points re-appearing and thus 
to note his own progress. Or if he 
surely but reluctantly notes a defect 
cropping out nowand then, he is 
warned of danger, and, if wise, heeds 
it and takes measures to reduce the 
per cent. of the blood which repro- 
duces the offending traits by select- 
ing anew, after deciding to discard 
the offending element, or to mate it 
with some stronger to overcome by 
reason of its own prepotent power in 
the direction in which the undesir- 
able qualities is shown. 

We have been led to these notes 
by musing on some points of animals 
we have had in hand. A Shorthorn 
calf was thought to be of poor form 
and undesirable because of slight rise 
and fallin the spine just above set- 
ting onof tail, due to one lengthened 
and one shortened spirous process, as 
we have noted it. The family is one 
of the leading ‘‘milking’’ families of 
Shorthorns prominent in the World's 
Fair tests and tracing back to im- 
portations by Henry Clay. Some 
photos of older animals in this fam- 


ily show this conformation to be | 


probably a family inheritance. If 
this could be proved to be a{constant 
accompaniment and to point out the 
deep milking quality of the Kitty 
Clay family, it might become a de- 
sirable-point, in spite of the jealous 
eye with which breeders regard any- 
thing which interferes with the 
smoothness of the beef form. 


The highest degree of vitality, or | 


force, stamps itself on the offspring, 
and breeders look for the re-appear- 
ance of qualities, and when they are 
found call this power of re-producing 
them prepotency, whether in sire or 
dam. This is the power which a 
vigorous sire exercises in a herd or 
flock which leads breeders to the 
axiom, ‘‘the sire is half the herd’’— 
only a half truth, since by his pre- 
potent value a sire may become more 
than, yes, much more than half, in 
increasing the size and valuable 
qualities of his offspring. 

We have now in hand some chick- 
ens inbred by mating a fine cock 
with pullets from the previous year’s 
mating. with him. Of two nearly 
equal cockerels from this last mat- 
ing, the lurger has inherited the 
peculiar low cry of the old cock, 
made in crowing. This shows that 
the defective vocal chords have also 
been re-produced together with (as 
we hope) all the good qualities of the 
parent bird of two generations. This 
supports the ‘like begets like’’ of 
breeders and warns that defects are 
as sure of re-production as are the 
most perfect forms and qualities. 

The great show horse and valuable 
sire Mambrino King, well -known 
years ago as the Dude horse, has 
many handsome descendants which 
are speedy but repport says no one 
equal to himse]f though no one 
doubts this great horse has bettered 
the light harness and speed horses 
of today by his beauty and great 
force as asire. ; 

In our own vicinity the great Pam- 
lico left one or two which resembled 
himself, but they were not also en- 
dowed with speed enough to keep up 
the likeness. 

There are many instances which 
the writer could call up in his own 
experience and doubtless every 
reader will promptly recall others of 
his own observation where offspring 
has closely resembled the sire or 
dum in harmony with the great laws 
of reproduction. Happy is the breeder 
who can observe close enough to see 
which of the offspring inherit the 
greatest share of good points and fail 
to develop any undesirable trait or 
tendency. His career should be a 
forward and successful one. 
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Good nature and good sense are 


———— 
MR. TOMPKINS’ BILL. 


Mr. D. A. Tompkins’ proposed bill 
in regard to cotton mill labor, pnp. 
lished elsewhere in this issue, js at- 
tracting much attention. Its most 
serious defect, in our opinion, js in 
regard to the hours of labor. As 
The Roxboro Courier says: 

‘‘Mr. Tompkins suggests that iL 
hours constitute a days work. Al. 
most every other industry in the 
State require 10 hours a day, and 
there is no reasoa why cotton mill 
operatives should be compelled t 
work longer hours than other labor. 
ers. The fact is, we believe a lot of 
hands will do more work, and better 
work, in twelve months working te, 
hours a day than they will working 
eleven, and certainly they will work 
more cheerfully. It would be only 
reasonable to expect a more healthy 
class of citizens if they had more 
time to take outdoor exercise. With 
this exception, and we learn Mr. 
Tompkins is not wedded to the 11 
hours, his measure has been strongly 
endorsed all over the State. There 
is hardly a doubt but some legisla. 
tion along this line will be enacted 
by the Legislature.’’ 


———— + < - — 


BRO. PARKER IN WAKE. 


Bro T. B. Parker re-organized 
White Oak Alliance at Green Level 
School House, last Friday nicht. 
This Alliance starts out well, with 
some good timber in it and good 
prospects for growth. 

It is hoped that Auburn Allianee 
will soon be re-organized. 

As a result of the meetings at 
Duketon and Inwood, the people of 
Holly Springs and Middle Creek 
townships are requested to meet at 
Norris’s School House, Saturday, 


22nd inst., at 2 p. m. for the purpose 
of re-organizing and combining Holly 
Springs and Middle Creek Alliances. 
We hope that this meeting will be 
largely attended. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


In an article contributed to a lead- 
ing religious journal of Tennessee 
by Rev. Dr. N. H. D. Wilson, there 
are some facts regarding North Caro- 
linians that we as a people may 
study with profit. Dr. Wilson says: 

“The Old North State owes much 
of her reputation as the Rip Van 
Winkle State to the want or co oper- 
‘ative activity among her people. 
| They are and have always beena 
| strong, resolute, independent people, 
who attended strictly—too strictly— 
| to their own business. When they 

go away from home, where there is 

|a spirit of co-operation, they become 
| leaders of organized power. But at 
| home we have failed to accomplish 
‘large results because of this indi- 
| vidual independence. On commers 
cial lines a change is slowly taking 
place, and there is some sign of im- 
provement in other lines; but even 
|yet it is extremely hard to secure 
organization and co-operation. We 
find this a drawback in our Church 
and Conference work. It has proved 
almost fatal to historical and literary 
effort. May a better day dawn soon! 
But may no day’s dawn ever weaken 
the independence of character and 
the firmness of purpose of the ‘Tar 
Heel!’ Only let him learn the wis- 
dom of united effort.” 
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THE SHIP SUBSIDY STEAL. 





One of the very best exposures of 
the ship subsidy bill is this from the 
New York World: 

The Frye-Hanna plea for the ship 
subsidy scheme is incomplete. For 
instance, it omits these points: 

First—Does the bill compel more 
American soilors at better wages? ¢ 

It does not. On the contrary, the 
ship owner may pocket the subsidy 
and hire foreign seamen at the low- 
est wages. 

Second—Does.the bill assure large? 
American cargoes? 

It does not. On the contrary, it 
makes it possible for ship owners t0 
sail with empty vessels and still got 
the subsidy. 

Third—Does the bill secure faster 
ships? : 

It does not. On the contrary, it 
makes fast trips of no consequence: 

Fourth—Does the bill arrange f0F 
more mails? ‘ 

It does not. On the contrary, it 
leaves the foreign mails as now, - 
be carried by the fast British a? 
German ships. : 

Fifth—Does the bill provide for 
more ships? it 

It does not. On the contrary, ! 
makes it to the interest of the oxis® 
ing companies to combine, —, 
competition and divide the subsidy 
among as few ships and ship owner 
as possible, oe 

What, then, does the bill promis 

Large bonuses to be added to ~ 
dividends of steamship companle® 
which are at present earnin2 
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The Progressive Farmer, December 18, 1900. 


























. State News. fled. The dead man used to live in 


an Raleigh and was then a plasterer. 
WHAT TAB HEELS ARE DOING. LaTER.—It seems that the gun was 
taken from the hands of the man 
while he was threatening to shoot 
his wife. The son has given bail. 
Raleigh Post: At the last meeting 
of L.O’B. Branch Camp, No. 515, 
Confederate Veterans, a resolution 
was adopted asking Gen. J. 8. Carr, 
president of the State Association 
and commander of the North Caro- 
lina Division of United Confederate 
Veterans, to call a convention of 
Confederate Veterans in this city 
early in February, 1901, to take such 
Steps as might be necessary to secure 
legislation in reference to pensions 
and an adequate support for the 
Soldier’s Home. Adjutant Birdsong 
has received a letter from Gen. Carr 
stating that the call would be made 
in response to the resolutions and his 
adjutant general instructed to issue 
a general order for same. We are 
informed by Commander Stronach 
that a large delegation is expected, 





of the’State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
4 Grains of Rice From the East—Clusters 
“a Grapes and Tobacco Stems From the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. : . 

The board of missions and Sunday 
ghools of the North Carolina Buap- 
tist Convention. apportions $25,000 
for its work for 1901. 

It is said that there is now more 
gotton in the hands of the growers 
than ever before so late in the year. 
Most farmers say they will not sell 
at a less figure than 10 cents. 

Gen. Thomas F. Toon, who will 
next month take charge of the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, appoints John W. Duckett, a 
veteran educator, of Lumberton, his 
ebief clerk. 

(. M. Busbee, who was F. M. Sim. 
mons’ campaign manager in the race 
for the Senatorship, has received the 
long-desired returns of the primary 
from Cherokee county, which gave 
Simmons 657, Carr 133. The com- 
plete official vote follows: Simmons | 
103,908; Carr 47,796; Simmons’ ma- 








pension laws of our State will be 
presented to the Legislature. 


Winston Cor. Charlotte Observer : 


effect that wealthy capitalists in the 
jority 56,112. 

Pittsboro dispatch, 12th: Notice 
of contest was served today on H. A. 
London by J. A. Goodwin for Lon- | 
don’s seat in the Senate, and on R. 
H. Hayes by Jesse A. Giles for 
Hayes’ seat in the House. Mr. 
Hayes thinks Mr. Giles made a mis- 
take and intended to serve notice on 
E. W. Pou but failing in the latter 
will contest Pou's seat later. 


organize a strong company to com- 
pete with the tobacco trust for busi- 
ness. The Southern Tobacco Jour- 
nal says it has reason to suspect that 


pany. Outside of the big Reynolds 


éight tobacco factories. These are 
creasing and they expect to grow 


In reply toa telegram, asking for] and prosper. The business in manu- 


his opinion in the matter of cotton 
prices, Mr. 8. L. Patterson has wired 
the following tothe Atlanta Journal : 
“J do not believe government report 
justifies a market slump. World's 
consumption last year, nearly four- 
teen million bales, exceeded produc- 
tion by one million seven hundred 
thousand bales. According to best 
authorities the present supply, as- 
suming correctness of government 
report, is not sufficient for similar 
consumption. If farmers market 
their cotton slowly and discreetly 
prices must remain firm.”’ 


the same month lust year. 


months of this yeur was 19,557,917 
pounds, an increase of 
pounds over the same months of 
1899. 


done here. 





Durham’s growth is certainly re- 
markable. A traveling man says it | 
does more business than any place of 


at Greensboro in next February for 
a cadetship at Annapolis. Only boys 
in the fifth district will be eligible 


its size inthe United States. The | and he will appoint the one passing | 
American Tobacco Company has) the highest examination. We hope) 


within the past few days completed 
its thirteenth warehouse there and 
now its warehouses cover more than 
eight acres of ground. Two very 
large new cotton mills are under 
construction at the suburb known as 
Edgemont, while extensive additions 
to the Erwin and East Durham Cot- 
ton Mills are being built. The pre- 
diction is made that in ten years 
Durham will exceed Raleigh or Char- 
lotte in population.—Ex. % 
Weldon correspondent: The Wel- 
don Cotton Seed Oil Mill was totally 
destroyed by fire this week. The 
loss is over $10,000, insurance $6,000. 
The mill was owned and run by the | 
Roanoke Navigation and Water 
Power Company, of which Major 
James W. Wilson is president. A 
fine horse belonging to the company 
was burned to death. The fire came 
hear burning the entire works. The 
corn and flour mill, grain elevator, 
Roundlap Bule Ginnery and electric 
plant were all in danger and exposed 


some bright young mah reader of 
The Progressive Farmer with a 
sound body, a first-rate education, 
and a store of patriotism will secure 
the appointment. In order for young 
men to be examined for this position 
it will be necessary to communicate 
with Mr. Kitchin at Washington, 
that he may make the assignment to 


amination. The Navy Department 
requires certain physical and mental 
qualifications before an applicant 
who presents himself for examina. 
tion will be permitted to be ex- 
amined. This restriction applies 
principally to physical qualifications, 
without which, even if an applicant 


tion, he will not be admitted into the 


that prospective candidates may, by 
writing the Navy Department, ob- 


quirements, which, if they possess 
them, may then enter the examina- 
to the fire. A long frameseed house | tion at Greensboro and simply have 
Was saved by splendid work and that | to pass the mental examination. 
saved the other buildings. — 
Dr. C. D. McIver proposes to raise THE NEW =. 2 a ia 
an endowment of $100,000 for the 
State Normal and industrial College, 
the same to be utilized as a loan 
fund for the needy students. The 
plan for raising this fund is to find 
1,000 men and women who will give 
$100 each. It is stated that the plan 
Was suggested to Dr. McIver some- 
time ago by a prominent North Caro- 
linian, who asked to be allowed to 
head the list. with a subscription of 
$100. Such a fund would accomplish 
steat good and if any man in the 
State can raise it Dr. McIver is the 
man, and hence we expect him to 
succeed in this big undertaking. —Ex. 
‘Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer, 
2th: Jubal Gooch, a farmer, was 


~— + + 





The Raleigh Post says: A cursory 
examination of the census reports of 
the population of North Carolina for 
1900, by counties, stated in The Post 
yesterday, gives some very interest- 
ing results. Wake no longer leads 
in population, for Mecklenburg hus 
outstripped her, leading with a pop- 
ulation of 55,268, while Wake is next 
with 54,626. There ate ten additional 
counties with a population in excess 
of 30,000, as follows: Buncombe, 
44,288; Robeson, 40,371; Guilford, 
39,274; Forsyth, 35,261 ; Rockingham, 
33,163; Johnston, 32,250; Wayne, 
31,356 ; Rowan, 31,066; Pitt, 30,889 ; 
Halifax, 30,793. In 1890 there 
killed by his yourg son at his home, | were only four counties witha popu- 
Line miles from here, this afternoon. ‘lation in excess of 30,000—Wake, 
Jubal was drank and was cruelly |Mecklenburg, Buncombe and Robe- 
beating his wife. The son inter- | son. 
fered, when the father drew a knife Wake is the thirteenth county in 
and chased him. Then the father | actual increase in the decade, the 
returned to his cruel beating. The| increase being 5,419. As it is well 
on returned, got a gun and blew out | known the city of Raleigh and Ral- 
the father’s brains. A warrant was eigh township have each increased 
‘ent out for his arrest, charging | rapidly, this result would indicate 





Murder, It was said at the sherift’s | that the increase in country town- | 


otice tonight that the slayer had | ships of this county has been quite 


and some much needed reform in the | 


A report has reached here to the} 


North and West are arranging to | 


the operation of a factory at Wins- | 
ton is contemplated by the new com- | 


company, there remain in Winston | 


doing well, their sales steadily in- | 


factured tobacco here the past month | 
was ten thousand pounds more than | 
The | 
quantity of manufactured tobacco | 
shipped from Winston for eleven, 


2,652,814 | 
The shipments the present | 
month should easily run the total be- | 


yond 21,000,000 pounds, which would | 
be the handsomest business ever, 


Congressmam Kitchin has ordered | 
a competitive examination to be held | 


the board which will make the ex- | 





small, if indeed any increase will be 
shown. Mecklenburg leads with an 
increase of 12,595, closely followed 
by Guilford with 11,022. Gaston 
shows that wonderful increase of‘ 
10,139. The increase in the other, 
counties leading Wake is as follows: 
Buncombe, 9,022; Robeson, 8,888; 
Durham, 8,192; Rockingham, 7,800; 
Rowan, 6,943; Forsyth, 6,827; Ruth 

erford, 6,331; Surry, 6,234; Union, 
5,897. 

Ten counties show an actual de- 
creasé, the largest being Chatham, 
with a decrease of 1,501. The fusion. 
ists cut off a portion of Chatham and 
annexed it to Alamance, with per- 
haps 1,000 population or more. The 
next largest decrease is in Caswell, 
even 1,000. 
| Other counties showing a decrease | 
|are Camden, Currituck, Granville, | 
| Northampton, Orange, Vance, War- | 
ren and Yadkin. | 
An investigation of percentages of 
|increase in the different counties | 
| shows but too plainly that North | 

Carolina’s hope for the future must | 
be in her manufacturing and busi- 

| ness enterprises. Gaston leads with | 
an increase of 57 per cent; Durham | 
comes next with 45 per cent; Ala- | 
| mance follows next with 40 per cent. | 
But if we deduct 1,000 population as | 
having been taken from Chatham, | 
her increase is 23 per cent, just the | 
sume as Lincoln, Cabarrus and Cleve- | 
land. The percentages of the other | 
more rapid growing counties is as | 
follows: Guilford, 39 per cent; Ruth- | 
erford, 33; Surry, 32; Graham, 31; | 
Rockingham, 30; Mecklenburg, 29; | 
Rowan, 28; Robeson, 28; Swain, 28; 











ee ied : Or | 
Wilson, 27; Union, 27; Pasquotank, | 
(27; Dare, 26; Montgomery, 26;, 
| Watauga, 26; Buncombe, 25; For- | 
| 


syth, 24; Nash, 23; Jackson, 22. The | 
|increase in Wake has been but 11 | 
per cent—five per cent under the 
uverage of the State. | 
The full statistics will not be at’ 
hand for some considerable time to | 
come, but enough is known to make | 
it perfectly apparent that the only 
portions of the State which show a | 
substantial growth, outside of some | 
of the mountain counties, which are | 
being rapidly developed, are the) 
| cities, towns, manufacturing villages 
|and the country adjacent to them. 
The population, by Congressional 
districts, is, in round numbers, as! 
follows: 


First.... 193,000 

Second. . 204,000 
| Third . 180,000 
| Fourth. . 206,000 
. eee 224,000 
| iS) c.< 11) - 246,000 
WEOMONTO.: 66504 5 iseeae 197,000 | 
Tree 235,000 | 
eae 208,000 | 
| 2 Ef a Se ee 1,893,000 


| ee oe 


| GROWTH OF NORTH CAROLINA TOWNS. 


| 
| 
| 





WaASHINGTGN, Dec. 15.—The popu- | 
| lation of all places in North Carolina | 
| having a population of more than | 
| 2,000, is given below. 
| The first column of figures shows 
‘the population in 1890, the second | 
the results of the 1900 census. The 
pee muking the largest guins are 
| Asheville, 10,236—14,694; Greens- 


passes the required mental examina-| poro, 3,317—10,035; Charlotte, 11,- | 


i 557—18,091; Elizabeth City, 3,251—| 
Naval Academy. This is mentioned 6.348 and Winston, (Salem not in- | 


cluded), 8,018—10,008. 
| $§ome remarkable gains were made 


tain blanks showing the physical re- | hy the smaller towns, as a glance at | 


| the list which follows will show. 











1890. 1900. 
Asheville 10,236 14,694 
Beaufort. 2,007 2,195 
Burlington.... 1,716 3,692 | 
Chariotie ......;- 11,557 18,091 
Ol <: A 4,339 7,910 
TOMPNEM . . 5. 05 522 5,485 6,679 
Edenton...... 2,205 3,046 
Elizabeth City. . 3,251 6,348 
Fayetteville. . : 4,222 4,670 
Gastonia.......... 1,033 4,610 
Goldsboro.......... 4,017 5.877 | 
GPAMGM, .. 60. cece 991 2,052 
Greensboro .. 3,317 10,035 
Greenville .. 1,937 2,565 
Henderson ......... 4,191 3,746 
Hickory.... Ree 2,023 2,535 
High Point......... 3,081 4,163 
King’s Mountain... 429 2,062 
Kinston...:.... 1,726 4,106 
OS CO ere 1,866 2,427 
Mount Airy..... 1,768 2,680 
| Newbern... 7,843 9,090 
S\ tal OTE 12,678 13,643 
Rundleman......... 1,754 2,190 
Reidsville........ 2,969 3,262 
Rocky Mount 616 2,937 
FOSS Ee narra 2,711 3,642 
| Salisbury .. 4,418 6,277 
| Statesville......... 2,318 3,141 
/ Tar bOro... 225.0660 1,924 2,499 
| Washington .. 3,545 4,842 
| Wilmington........ 20,056 20,976 
Be ee ere 2,126 
| Winston ....,..00:- 8,018 10,008 
il ros = soo las z 


| people are aware 
| whether the Republicans in Congress 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 
—_— 





. Oscar Wilde died a few days ago 
in Paris in obscurity. 

The papers of the 16th, report the 
capture of 500 British by the Boers. 

Wm.J. Bryan announees that he 
will shortly begimthe publication of 
a political neWspaper at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Latham, Alexander & Co., estimate 
the cotton crop at 9,766,910 bales, 
against 9,436,000 last year. For gov- 
ernment estimate, see our Washing- 
ton correspondence. : 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has 
had his name placed on the Repub- 
lican Senate caucus list. He had 
been a silver party man for the last 
eight years. Senator Wellington, of 
Maryland, elected as a Republican 


can caucus, 


Hon. W. J. Samford, the new Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, has been seriously 
ill for weeks and is too sick to be in- 
augurated. Last week he took the 
oath of office at his home in bed and 
his son and private secretary has 
taken charge of the 
office in Montgomery pending his 
father’s recovery. 

Brigadier-General Charles P. Ea- 
gan, commissary general of subsis- 
tence, who has been under suspen- 
sion since February 9, 1899, by sen- 
tence of court martial for intemper- 
ate and abusive language concerning 
Lieutenant General Miles in connec- 
tion with the army beef investiga- 
tion, was restored to duty on the 6th 
and immediately afterward placed 
on the retired list of the army. 


In an opinion handed down by 
Chief Justice Fuller, the United 


| States Supreme Court last week af- 


firmed the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, in the case of R. 
A. Williams, against Sheriff Fear, of 
Morgan county. The case involved 
the constitutionality of the State 
revenue law, and especially that 
portion of it applying to immigrant 
agents. Both decisions upheld the 
law. 


John Laurens Manning Irby, who 
served South Carolina in the United 


| States Senate from 1890 to 1896, died 


at his home at Laurens last week. 
He was the most remarkable politi- 
cal organizer his State has produced 
and was but 36 years old when elec- 
ted Senator. He welded together 
the dissatisfied elements which elec- 
ted him and B. R. Tillman to the 
Senate. Bright’s disease caused his 
death. 


“The blunt truth is, Cuba is not 
to be a sovereign power at all, but a 


Governor's | 


OUR COUNTRY’S WONDERFUL GROWTH 
IN A HUNDRED YEARS. 


At the beginning of ‘the present 
century the United States jhadZ5,- 
308,483 people. The resultsyTof >the 
twelfth census, recently given out, 
show that we are now a nation of 
76,295,220 people. This) means an 
average increase of 709,867 people a 
year for a hundred years. In other 
words, each day of the nineteenth 
century, on the average, 1,945 per- 
sons were added to the population. 
If we carry the computation further 
it is seen that Uncle Sam added one 
new child. to his family every minute 
of the century that is now closing. 

Next to Russia ours is now the 
largest nation of the civilized world. 
Russia has 128,932,173 inhabitants, 

| but only about five per cent. of the 
| people can read and write, and the 
| Standard of development among the 





| but who has since become an inde- | masses is far below that of our coun- 
| pendent, will not enter the Republi- | try, so that America can fairly be 


said to lead all the powers in the 
number of intelligent people. 
| One hundred years ago the United 
| States was at the foot of the list of 
the great powers. Then Russia had 
35,000,000, France 27,350,000, Ger- 
| many 23,180,000 and the British Isles 
16,250,000. Our increase of 70,986,- 
|737in a hundred years places us 
|ahead of Germany with its 52,279,- 
| 000 people, the British Isles with 
| 40,500,000 people, and France with 
| its population of 38,517,275. Ger- 
| many has kept its place as third on 
| the list, and the British Isles fourth, 
| while France has taken our place at 


| the bottom, However, it is to be 


_ noted that the figures given above 


| do not include the colonial depen- 
| dencies of the powers named. Great 
| Britain with its colonies has a popu- 
|lation of 385,000,000, and France 
| 638,000,000. 

| The latest estimates places Austro- 
Hungary and Japan close beside the 
| British Isles and France in point of 
| numbers, and next in order come 
ithe following: Italy, 28,459,000; 
| Turkey, 27,595,000; Spain 17,565,000 ; 
Mexico, 12,579,000; Persia, 7,654,000 ; 
| Belgian, 6,030,000 ; Sweden, 4,785,000 ; 
| Portugal, 4,708,000; Holland, 4,450,- 
1000; Switzerland, 2,933,000; Den- 
/mark, 2,172,000; and Norway, 
| 2,000,000. 
| Some of our States make a good 
{showing compared with the entire 
| population of certain foreign lands. 
The population of Iilinois is greater 
)than than that of Sweden. New 
| York has more people than the Bel- 
|gian Empire. Missouri has more 
| than Switzerland. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Dlinois, Missouri and Texas 
| together have nearly as many inhab- 
‘itants as Spain. Iowa, Indiana, 
| Georgia and Michigan each contain 
;/more people than Denmark; and 
| Massachusetts, Kentucky, Tennessee 








| 
FOR ORGANIZATION ALONG ALL LINES. 


Federation Reaching Into New Fields of 
Labor—Farmers, Blacksmiths and Shipping 
Department Workers Not Neglected—More 
Organizers to be Appointed. : 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 12.—The 

American Federation of Labor to- 

day adopted under suspension of 

rules, a resolution denouncin--the: 
efforts of the Resistencia Wnion:,to! 
keep out the Tampa cigar factories, 

‘member of the cigar makers Inter- 

national Union. The support of the’ 

Federation was pledged to the unidns 

of Tampa. A resolution was adopted. 

providing that ‘local, national and 
international unions affiliating with 
the federation be requested to ac- 
knowledge cards issued by federal 
labor unions when presented by mem- 
bers thereof, and give them the same 
support as given local unions.”’ 
Other resolutions. adopted pro- 
vided for the demanding of the card 
of the retail clerks in protective as- 
sociations when making purchases; 





for the organization of unions of. 
shipping department workers and all 
other freight handlers ; for organiza- 
tion of blacksmiths and the placing 
of such organizations in the ‘front 
rank of trade unionism;’’ for the 
organization of trunk and baggage 
workers ; and for the organization of 
agriculturalists. 

A resolution was adopted directing 
the secretary to instruct non-affiliat- 
ing locals to affiliate with chartered 
local central bodies and to insist that. - 
local unions chartered direct by the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
affiliate with the chartered central 
bodies of the American Federation 
of Labor before affiliating with any 
other central body in name or pre- 
tensions. 

The docket of resolutions received 
by the secretary to-day contained one 
for the organization of textile work- 
ers in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and 
one for the organization of telephone 
girls. 

The report on the President’s ad- 
dress contained the following recom- 
mendations : 

Higher dues; appointment of or- 
ganizers ; the chartering of local and 
central bodies of colored people; in 
fuvor of strikes where they repre- 
sent the only means for redressing 
grievances. 

The report was unanimously 
adopted. A resolution for the estab- 
lishment of the free school book 
system where not already in force 
was adopted. 

The convention voted its aid to- 
word securing for the people of 
Porto Rico ‘freedom of assembly, of 
speech and of the press.”’ 

A proposition to have translated 
into the Spahish language the liter- 
ature of the brick layers, long shore- 





self-governing colony of the Ameri- | and Wisconsin each have more than | ™€®, painters, cigar makers and to- 


can Republic,’’ says Walter Well- 
man, in Collier’s Weekly. He points 
out that ‘‘we are coming to a true 
colonial system faster that most 
of. I wonder 


will this winter have the courage of 
their convictions und dare to speak 
'the work ‘colonies’ straight out? 
| Before election they were afraid even 
to whisper it under their breath.’’ 


Charles A. Towne has been ap- 
| pointed United States Senator to suc- 
|ceed the late C. K. Davis, of Minne- 
|sota. The appointment is generally 
,approved. Mr. Towne was born in 
| Michigan in 1858, practised law 
and served as a member of Congress 
from 1895 to 1897. He left the Re- 
| publican Conyention in 1896 because 


| since been one of the most active 
| silver advocates. He was an active 
|supporter of Mr. Bryan this year, 
‘foregoing his own candidacy to aid 
| the Democratic candidate. 


i —-— 


| A VICTORY FOR CORPORATIONS. 





| Section 1 of the Illinois Anti.Trust Law De- 
| clared Unconstitutional. 
CuicaGo, Dec. 12.—By a decision of 
| Judges Tuley, Dunne and Waterman, 
|of the Circuit Court to-day, Section 
| 1, of the anti-trust law of Illinois, 
| which defines what constitutes a 
trust or combination in restraint of 
| trade, is declared unconstitutional. 
Other sectioes of the law, and es- 
| pecially those which compel corpo- 
rations to file affidavits annually 
with the Secretary of State that they 
ure in no way connected with trusts 
| or illegal combinations and provid- 
| ing for a fine of $50:in case of refusal 
‘to file such affidavit, are sustained 
by the court. 
| garded by the attorneys for the de. 
fense as a distinct victory for the 
| corporations, and is looked upon as 


| State in its most vital part. 


|of the gold standard plank and has | 


; Norway. 

| Since 1890 Wyoming has made a 
gain of sixty-five per cent. in its 
population, the best record of all the 
States. The gain was from 60,705 
to 92,581. New York showed the 
enormous increase of 1,288,156. It 
has 7,286,000 inhabitants. Pennsyl- 
vania, the second largest State in 
the Union, has 6,301,356, an increase 
of 1,043,351. Illinois comes third 
with 4,821,550, and increase of 955,- 
199. Ohio stands fourth, with a 
gain of 485,229, and Missouri fiifth 
with an increase of 427,933. Texas 
ranks sixth. Its population is now 
3,048,828. The most populous South- 
ern State, excepting Texas, is Geor- 
gia, with 2,216,329 people. 

In Massachusetts there are on the 
average 328 people to the square 
mile ; in Rhode Islands, 343; in New 
York, 135; in Connecticut, 162; in 
Illinois, 87; in Delaware, 77; and in 
Missouri, 45. Texas has twelve peo- 
ple to the square mile and California 
nine. Nevada has the fewest people 
in proportion to its area, there being 
only one inhabitant to every four 
square miles. This stute is also the 
only one that did not increase in pop- 
ulution. It shows a loss of 3,427 in 
ten years. Idaho and Montana nearly 
doubled, while Kansas, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Muaine, Vermont, made 
only slight progress.—Selected. 

tt iat itm 


‘The Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott con- 
tributes to the December Review of 
Reviews a significant article on New 
York’s Governor-elect, Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr. Dr. Abbott declares that 
Mr. Odell belongs to no faction in 
ithe Republican party ; 
| man's man; evidence is wholly want- 
‘ing for the allegation, made in the 





| Platt’s henchman.’’ In Dr. Abbott's 
|opinion, Mr. Odell’s administration 
may be expected to resemble that of 
President McKinley. The two men 


organization. 


“he is no | 


| bacco workers, organizations for dis- 
tribution in Porto Rico caused a 
stirring debate. 

Delegute Fischer, of the Tobacco 
Workers, speaking against the meas- 
ure, said that ‘‘we have as many 
slaves in the tobacco factories of the 
South to-day as there are in Porto 
Rico.’’ 


+ 
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THE CANAL REPORT. 








The report of tie isthmian canal 
commission, submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress on the 4th, gives as 
the unanimous conclusion of that 
body that ‘‘the most practicable and 
feasible route for an isthmian canal, 
under the control, management, and 
ownership of the United States, is 
that known as the Nicaragua route.”’ 
The commission estimates thé cost of 
this route at $200,540,000. This esti- 
mate is much in excess of any here- 
tofore made, and is due to increased 
dimensions and other features not 
heretofore considered. The commis- 
sion also estimates the cost of a 
canal by the Panama route at $142,- 
342,579, according to one route, or 
$156,378,258, according to another. 

The commission concludes with a 
careful comparison of the Nicaragua 
and Panama routes. It shows that 
distunces between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports are shorter by the Nicara- 
gua than the Panama route. This 
is in part offset by the increased. 
time in getting through the Nicara.- 
gua canal. The latter route is re- 

ported to be more favorable for sail- 
jing vessels. The Nicaragua route is 
| regarded as advantageous 





| also 
| though its development of the coun- 
try through which it passes. It<is 
| pointed out that the Panama.conces- ; 
| Sion, now held by the French com- 
| pany, prohibits a cession of rights to ~° 


The decision is re-| heat vf the campaign, that he is Mr. | any nation or foreign government. 


| The concession is limited, so that if 
| the United States acquired it there 
| would not be an absolute ownership 
in perpetuity, as the concession pro- 


3,525 | nullifying the-anti-trust laws of the | are much ulike in devotion to party | vides that the canal shall pass to 


| Colombia after ninety-nine years, 




















The Progressive Farmer, December 18, 1900. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


By a beautifal road our Christmas cc 
A road full twelve months long, 


mes, 


And every mile is as warm as a smile, 


And every hour is a song. 
Flower and flake and cloud and sun, 
And the winds that. riot and sigh, 


Have their work to do ere the dreams come true 


And Christmas glows in the sky. 


The holly and cedar and mistletoe, 


They thrilled, when the nights were chill, 
For the maiden's glance and the mudcap dance 


And the lover's foot on the sill. 


For the Christmas mirth the brave pine grew, 


Serene and straight and tall, 
The deep woods knew in their dusk a 


nd dew 


When the dearest of days would fall. 


To the beautiful home our Christmas 
The home that is safe and sweet, 


comes, 


With its door ajar for the beam of the Star, 


And its corner for love's retreat. 


There the mark on the wall for the golden head 


Is higher a bit, for lo! 


Between Christmas coming and Christmas sped 


There's time for the buirn to grow. 


Our Christmas comes with a royal grace, 


(Forget the ancient grudge !) 


’Tis the open hand that must bless the land. 


(Uplift the toiling drudge !) 


And who that has gifts shall hold them back, 


And who that has cheer shall wait, 


When there's joy in the sky, and the ill things fly, 


And the Christ-Child knocks at the 


'Tis a beautiful time when Christmas 
All up the street and down, 

For hearts alight make faces bright 
When Christmas comes to town. 


gate. 


comes 


Neighbor and friend in gladness meet 


And all are neighbors dear. 


When the Christmas peace bids evil cease 


In the holiest day of the year. 


The fair white fields in silence lie, 
Invisible angels go 

Over the floor that sparkles hoar 
With the glitter of frost and snow. 

And they scatter the infinite bulm of 
Wherever on earth they stay, 

And heaven's own store of bliss they 
On the earth each Christmas Day. 


heaven 


pour 


Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings 


For old and young to share, 


With jingle of bells, and silvery swells 


Of music in the air. 





for it was All-Heal or All-Healing. 


There wasa large procession, headed 
by the Druidical priests, with bards 
singing canticlés and hymns; then 
a herald preceded three Druids, 
furnished with implements for sev- 
ering the sacred plant; then the 
prince or chief of the Druids, ac- | 
companied by all his followers. The 
chief mounted the ouk and witha 
golden knife detached the mistletoe 
and presented it to the priest, who | 





received and bore away the branches | 
with great reverence. Two white 
bulls were sacrificed during the rite. 
On the first day of the new year, 
the branches, after resting on the | 
altars in the interval, were distrib- 
uted among the people as a sacred | 
and holy plant, the Druid priest | 
crying, ‘‘The mistletoe for the New 
Year.’’ Just when the mistletoe be- | 
come known as the ‘‘kissing-bush”’ is | 
not known. | 

Many English girls believe that | 
they will not be wedded inside of | 
tweve months unless they have at | 
least one kiss under the mistletoe. | 
In many countries a berry is plucked | 
from the mistletce with each kiss, | 
and when there are no berries no} 
kisses are allowed. Mistletoe used | 
to be considered a charm or amulet | 


to ward off the baleful influence of | were 
witches. It was also considered that | men, 
its influence was irresistible, that nO | serve Christmas day as a holiday. 
one could possibly pass beneath it} go when the Governor called the 
without yielding to its power, and | pen out to work as usual, most of 
hence both matron and maid must! tpis company excused themselves 
submit to the salutation which hus | by saying it went against their con- 
since become customary.—Self Cul-| science to work on that day. The 
| Governor told them if they made it 


ture Magazine. 


—_—_——__—s e—-- @—_____ 


A RARE ACCOMPLISHMENT. | 





If you had asked her about her ac- 
complishments, she would have told 
you that she had none, and would 
have been quite sincere in her an- 
swer. She did not know how to play 
the piano, and she had never tried 


\its joy and gladness. 


| Flower’’ came the good ship ‘‘For- 


|cuse them until they were better in- 


To make the sad world mer 
And to frighten sin away, 


ry awhile, 


And to bless us all, whatever befall, 
Is the tusk of Christmas Day. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in the Youth’s Companion. 








Ruskin was another illustration of 
the fact that back of every great 
man isa great mother. But a wo- 
man may be great, as was the mother 
of Aaron Burr, and fail most sadly 
in training her sons to be noble men. 
And on the other hand, a mother 
may not be in intellect the peer 
of Mrs Ruskin, and her sons may 
not be men of brilliant genius. But 
the wise training which Ruskin's 
mother gave him will make truly 
noble characters, honored by all men, 
and great in that highest greatness 
of goodness. 

While Ruskin’s training during 
his childhood was chiefly in the 
hands of his mother, as must al- 
ways be the case, yet his father was 
no cipher nor mere Sunday visitor 
in his home. Alas, too often is the 
wise training of a mother thwarted 
by the example and sometimes by 
the opposition of the father. 

We give some of the things upon 
which Ruskin dwells in counting up 
the blessings of his childhood. 
Among the chief of these blessings 
he counted the fact that ‘‘nothing 
was ever promised him that was 
not given; nothing ever threatened 
him that was not inflicted, and noth- 
ing ever told him that was not true.”’ 
And this taught him as no words 
could have done the great virtue of 


TRAINING 


CHILDREN. 


noble man that he was, are in the 
power of all parents to secure for 
their children. All parents can con- 
trol their tempers. can teach their 
children obedience, and can tell 
the truth to them, whether in 
promise of reward or threats of pun- 
ishment. 

It will be a trouble, of course; 
self-restraint is always troublesome. 
It will require thought, courage, 
constant watchfulness and prayer 
for God’s help. But the reward 
shall be the training of children into 
noble men and women, who will 
reverence and honor you next to 
God, and in the approval of your 


conscience and of your. God. 
Is not the reward worthy 
the trouble and the care? 


Would not the reflex influence on 
your own character be in itself a 
great reward? Would it not be the 
grandest progress for our country 
if all children were raised as was 
Ruskin in homes over which presi- 
ded Peace Obedience, Truth?—Wes- 
tern Recorde. 


———— ——~— eo 


YULETIDE CUSTOMS. 

The use of evergreens at Christ- 
mas comes from the Romans, who 
thus ornamented their temples dur- 
ing the feast of Saturn, while ivy 








Truthfulness and trust. This dlone 
would have made him reverence his 
parents. 

Read over these three clauses 
carefully, and ask your own con- 
science, reader mine, whether your 
son can speak thus of you when you 
lie under the grave-yurd grasses? If 
he can, blessed are you, and blessed 
is he. If he cannot, what excuse 
have you that you cun face God 
with in the la:t great day of ac- 
counts? 

Among these blessings of his child- 
hood he gives Obedience a high place : 
he ‘“‘obeyed a word or lifted finger 
of his father or mother, as a ship 
her helm, without un idea of resist- 
ance.’’ And the third of his great 
blessings was the Peace which char- 
acterized his home—‘the never 
heard father’s or mother’s voice once 
raised in any dispute, nor saw an 
angry glunce in the eyes of either, 
nor saw a moment's trouble or dis- 
order in any household matter.’’ 
This freedom from trouble or dis- 
order in household matters was due 
to the executive ability a woman of 
great talent. It is not to be attained 
by all, for all are not blessed with 


was universally used in feasts in 
honor of Bacchus. The ancient 
Druids hung green branches and 
mistletoe over their doors as a pro- 
pitiation to.woodland sprites; they 
used also to cut green treesand carry 
them into their houses to protect 
the spirits of the forest and streams 
from the death -dealing winds, think 
ing the spirits, thus protected, would 
go forth in the spring to reclothe 
the forests with beautiful foliage 
and unlock the ice-bound streams. 
A survival of this superstition was 
found among the English peasantry 
not more than two hundred years 
ago. They hung evergreensin their 
cottages in the belief that they would 
attract spirits, and that the boughs 
would remain unnipped by the frosts 
and furnish a shelter for the wood- 
land deities. ‘Standard trees’’ in 
of holme and ivy” 
external aspect 


showing that the 
of Christmastide 


our ancestors. 


As mistletoe and holly are our 
principal decoration, it may be well 
to know the origin of their use and 
their supposed power. 





executive ability. 
But all the other blessings in his 
early life, which made Ruskin the 


of Yuletide used to cut the mistle- 
| toe to place upon their altars with 
eluborate ceremonies. Their name 


The Druids | 











her hand at water-colors, or crayon 
|sketching. She had never found 
|time for embroidery. She got off 
the key when she tried to sing. In 
| fact, one might run through the list 
|of what are called accomplishments 
without naming one at which she 
was expert. : 

Yet this sunny-faced, sweet-voiced 
girl had one accomplishment which 
outweighed all those she lacked. 
Wherever she went, gloomy faces 
grew cheerful. You have seen 
drooping plants freshen at the touch 


of the summer rain, and it seemed | 


as if her presence revived drooping 
hearts in much the same manner. 
She was a happiness-maker.  Chil- 
dren stopped fretting when she came 
near. Old people came back from 
dreams of the past and found the 
present sweet. Without being wise 
or witty or beautiful, there was an 
atmosphere of peace about her like 
the fragrance of a flower. Her 
smile had the comforting warmth of 
sunshine. The tones of her glad 
young voice stirred the heart like a 
song. 

You girls who are fitting your- 
selves for life, and to adorn life, 
will do well to take into account this 
rare and valuable accomplishment. 
You have missed part of you prepara- 





tion, unless you have mastered the 
art of making happiness.—Success. 


a 


“LEARN TO LABOR AND TO WAIT.” 


—_ 





There are many examples of how 
by waiting patiently for the oppor- 
tunity, one may in the end reach 
the goal of his ambition. John J. 
Ingalls, writing for the Saturday 
Evening Post, tells how Senator 
Everetts waited twenty-four years 
after his first candidacy before he 
was electéd Senator. 

He was a candidate in 1861, but 
failed of election. In 1885 he came 
to the Senate at the age of sixty- 
seven. During the interval he was 
busy and filled the years with telling 
labor. He achieved distinction as a 
lawyer and orator. He was Attor- 
ney-General of the United States 
under President Andrew Johnson 
and his counsel on his impeachment. 
He held other positions of trust and 


from 1877 
kept his eyes on the place he hoped 
some day to occupy in the United 





}and worked to them. 
the city were originally ‘‘nailed fule | 


was a public concern in the days of | 





States Senate. He ‘stuck his pegs’’ 
The example 


prominence, was Secretary of State | 
to 1881; and no doubt he | 





is well Worth the careful study of 


ull who would learn to succeed by | so, I had not heard of it. 


laboring and waiting. 
oS A 5 

‘‘No human being stands so firmly 
on his own feet as not to need the 
aid, the sympathy and sustaining 
influence and encouragement of some 
one person, at least, who believes in 
him.’’—Haryot Holt Cahoon. 


—_—___—_—_=) -«---_—————- 
The virtue of prosperity is temper- 
ance.—Bacon. 











Our Social Chat. 


y EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. #* 











AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 





us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
| and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
| office address for Aunt Jennie’s information, | 
If you do not wish your real name to appear | 


in print, give name by which you wish to be | 


| known as a Chatterer 


TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a — | 


| elapse between the time a letter is written anc 


the date of its publication. ; 
ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. | 
evinatiamcaaiaiiigstvi sascha at 

AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. | 





Christmas will soon be here with 
I wonder how 
many of us will feel the gracious in- 
fluence of this most sacred of all 
holidays—Christ's birthday, or at 
least the day celebrated in com- 
memoration of His birth. The Puri- 
tans frowned upon the celebration, 
and for many a year after they came 
from the Old World, Christmas day 
was spent in toil just as any ordi- 
nary day. But it is said that about 
a year after the arrival of the ‘‘May 


tune,’’ bringing a welcome, if not 
very orderly, addition to Plymouth 
colony. Most of the new comers 
healthy, fun-loving young 
who had been taught to ob- 


au matter of conscience he would ex- 


formed;and he and the older men 
went to their work... When they 
returned at noon they found the 
young members in the street at play 
openly, some pitching the bar, others 
playing stool ball, and other like 
sports. The Governor was indig- 
nant, took away their implements, 
and plainly told them that it was! 
against his conscience that they | 
should play while others worked. | 
I wonder what would have happened 
in that staid and sedate settlement 
had he found those boys playing 
foot ball as it is played by the boys 
of the present day! In 1650 the 
General Court of Massachusetts en- 
acted that ‘anybody who is found 
observing by abstinence from labor, 
feasting, or any other way, any such 
day as Christmas day, shall pay for 
every such offence five shillings.”’ 
This law was repealed in 1681 much 
to the disgust of the old Puritans. 
But now almost all nations celebrate 
Christmas und have a Santa Claus 
who bestowes his gifts bountifully. 
*Tis true the patron saint is called 
by different names in each country, 
but to the little children of each he 
is known as that dear old man, no 
matter what his name. I trust that 
you will enjoy the day toits fullest 
extent, not forgetting to help some 
one not so fortunate as fourself to 
devoutly say, ‘‘'This has indeed been 
been a blessed day.’’ Says Denton: 
‘Christmas will soon be here, and 
what does it mean?’ Think what 
it means to mankind the world over 
und try to keep the day as you think 
it should be kept. Weare glad you 
came, Denton. Come again. 

Mrs. 8S. E. M. asks about the rho- 
dodendron. It grows wild in por- 
tions of Wake and Orange counties. 
I was astonished to find thatit grows 
in Wake, but I know that it does, 
for a friend brought me a large bush 
in full bloom a few years since and 
remarked at the time that he knew 
of only one place in the county 
where it could be found. The stu- 
dents at Chapel Hill know that it is 
abundant on the hills at the old 
Mason farm. I have seen much of 
it in Buncombe county. 


Yes, you are right, Flossy. It does 
take a long time to rejuvenate a 
a Sunday School after it has been 
closed all winter. And often when 
you think it is beginning to live, it 
gradually dwindles away and dies 
again. If wedo not neglect other 
duties in winter, why quit the Sun- 
day Schools? I join you in the hope 
that no member of our circle will 
misuse the birthday of our Lord 
and Master by drinking intoxicants. 
You have aroused our curiosity as 
to who is married. Is it Aggie? If 
If it is, or 








is not, I trust she will still be one of 
us. Again, merry Christmas to all! 
AUNT JENNIE. 


to ee 


WINTER SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


—— 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—Now that 
cold weather is here again, I am 
afraid thata great many of us who 
have been attending Sunday School 





through ths summer will decide that 


it is too cold to venture out this win- 
ter. 

Now, this is the cause of so many 
Sunday Schools closing at the begin 
ning of winter until the spring 
opens. Then it takes so long to get 
any interest in the school after it has 
been closed so long. 

I know that it is too cold and bad 
sometimes for any one to get out, 
but we can go most of the time, and 
I think it is our duty to go when we 
can. I go nearly every Sunday, 
walking over a mile. In our com- 
munity when the children are at day 


| school we can tell very easily the 
| ones that are accustomed to going to 


Sunday School. The Sunday School 
hus a refining influence thut makes 
itself felt. I think it so noble ina 
Christian mother to tuke her little 
children to God’s house on the 
Lord's day, and when she cannot go 
with them to send them on, any 
way. This means many extra steps 
to the mother who has so much to do, 
but in after yeurs she will feel re- 
paid for her troubles, when she sees 
her children doing their part in the 
Lord’s work. Now, let us not for- 
sake our Sunday Schools, but try to 
help our superintendents keep them 
alive through the winter. 

Christmas will soon be here and 
we are expecting a merry time. I 
hope every one of you may enjoy 
the holidays very much and that not 
a single member of our Circle will 
drink one drop of intoxicating 
liquor. 

I wanted to tell you that one of 
our Chatterers was married not long 
since and I guess that is why she 
has not written in so long a time. 
She does not know who Flossy is, so 
I shall not tell which one is married, 
but will say that she wrote to the 
Social Chat once and let us know 
what kind of a man she would like 
if she should marry. And I think 
the lucky man is nearly just the 
kind she described as her ideal. 

FLossy. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 


=< «> 


DENTON RETURNS. 


JENNIE:—In my 
silence I have enjoyed many 
pleasant occasions. Of course, not 
everything has been pleasant, for 
we all know every bitter has its 
sweet and life is not all sunshine. 
Even ‘‘spring would be but gloomy 
weather if we had nothing else but 
spring.”’ 

Ihave spent some joyful days at 
the the place of my birth, that loved 
spot, home, and at several other 
places of interest and pleasure, meet- 
ing my old friends, having good mu- 
sic, etc. I went to Raleigh and at- 
tended the State Fair. Aunt Jennie, 
if you or any of the Chatterers were 
there that day,I would have enjoyed 
meeting you very much indeed. I 
thought the women’s exhibit was 
fine. What can we not do if we only 
try ! 

Ilike fancy work. I have been 
making some crayon pictures, my 
husband’s portrait being of these. 

“I was forcibly struck with the sub- 
ject discussed in The Progressive 


DraR AUNT 


“Farmer this week, ‘‘Good Manners 


at Home.’’ - You will never muke a 
success in life without good manners, 
and unless they are practiced at home 
you are not likely to have them. It 
is so nice to see people polite to each 
other, regarding others’ feelings and 
with a desire to please them. Then be- 
gin at home. Remember the golden 
rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you would 
have them do to you. This is the 
essence of good manners. 

How did you spend Thanksgiving 
day? I spent it very quietly, part of 
the day at a Sunday School service 
in a country church near here. But 
we can and ought to be thankful 
anywhere or time. God is good. 
We have had a lovely fall for farm- 
ers to work, saving their grain and 
doing other things. Now the little 
green bludes have made their appear- 
ance, the gentle showers of rain have 
been falling and they gladly drink of 
the water of life freely. How won- 
derful are the works of nature, yet 
how few people stop to think of 
their beautiful surrounding and the 
wonderful works of Him who rules 
all things. The seasons come and 
go; whomade these changes? Should 
you not be grateful for them? The 
golden leaves of autumn have fallen 
to the ground and the charms of 
mid-winter will soon be with us. 
Christmas is nearly here. What 
does it mean? It is the birthday of 
our Savior and we should remember 
with thankful hearts what He does 
for us from year to year and the 
many blessings we receive from 
Him. Let us treat Christ’s birthday 


with respect. May you’ all navea 
merry Christmas. DENTON. 





Moore Co., N. C. 





—e 


FLOWERS AND AUTUMN LEAVES, 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—As therg 
seems to be plenty of room in the 
Chat corner, I will try to write a 
few words this morning to inquire 
what has become of the many able 
contributors to our columns. I should 
be glad to hear from Kentuckienne 
Taffy, Tennessee Boy and Mrs. Bil. 
kins. We are commanded to “re. 
joice with those that do rejoice, and 
weep with those that weep.” But 
how can we do that, at this time, 
when so many are weeping over the 
result of the election, and so many 
others rejoicing at the same result» 
If the maxim, ‘*Whatscever is, is 
right,’’ is a true saying, I suppose we 
should rejoice with the majority : 
but is that maxim correct? 

I think Jennie Acton has waited 
too long before inquiring about pre. 
serving autumn leaves; if not sho 
may dip mosses leaves in melted 
paraffine wax (not hot). Hold them 
over the vessel until the surplus 
wax drips off, and lay them aside for 
the wax to harden on them. It is 
suid that they will retain their colors 
fora good while. Pressed autumn 
leaves and ferns, with dried gYasseg 
and everlastings, make fine boquets. 

Water Lily is in time for exchang. 
ing plants. I will exchange some 
chrysuanthemums with her for some 
water lily roots, next spring. But 
it she has none I will intorm her 
that she can send to any reliable seed 
house and buy a packet of chrysan. 
themum seed (mixed) and sow them 
under glass early, and they will 
bloom the first year. 

It is said that rhododendrons grow 
wild in the mountains. If any of 
the Chatterers will send me some | 
will exchange any flowers that I 
may have. I have plants of vurious 
kinds. Ihave some kind of plants 
in bloom from the middle of January 
until December. Mrs. §. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N.C. 





HOW BEVERIDGE GOT TO COLLEGE 





His Plucky Fight for an Education and His 
Plans to Support Himself, 

Robert Shackleton, in a lengthy 
article on Hon. Albert J. Bever-. 
idge, the brilliant young Senutor 
from Indiana, in a recent number 
of the Saturday Evening Post, writes: 
“After these experiences—he was 
then only fourteen—young Bever- 
idge determined to carry out his de- 
termination to go tocollege. Fora 
time he sold papers, and out of his 
profits bought a suit of clothes. He 
worked in the postoffice, drove a 
dray and hauled lumber, and, by 
working continuously, saved a little 
money. In the meanwhile things 
looked bright upon the farm; but 
the great drought of 1878-9 destroyed 
the crops, and the small sum that 
the boy had saved went to his futher 
and mother. 

“It was then that the promised 
education seemed absolutely hope- 
less, but it happened that there was 
a vacancy at West Point and the 
place was thrown open to competi- 
tive examination. Young Bever- 
idge took the examination and did 
well in every study except one. 
While he was reading, a wag among 
the contestants made him laugh, and 
this incident lost him the scholar- 
ship by one-fifth of one per cent. 

‘‘When young Beveridge learned 
that he had lost he was wretchedly 
miserable. He was standing upona 
corner, not knowing what to door 
where to turn, when Edward Ander. 
son came along. 

‘¢*«What’s the matter?’ he asked 

‘**More than enough,’’ was the 
reply. ‘I failed to get the West 
Point scholarship, and I don't see 
how I can ever get a college educa- 
tion.’ 

‘“*You go ahead and get ready,’ 
said Mr. Anderson. ‘I'll see you 
through.’ 

‘The offer was accepted. He went 
ahead and got ready and gave Mr. 


Anderson his note for the fifty dol- 
lars which he loaned him. Mr. An- 
derson says that this was the best 
investment he ever made. E 
‘Young  Beveridge’s_ struggle 
through college wus one of pluck and 
hard work. He won a prize, and his 
father was able tosend him throug) 
the first term. During the summe? 
vacation he cut more than 210 acres 
of wheat and drove the first self- 
binder ever seen in that region. 
With the money earned he was able 
to return to his studies.” 
Numerous stories are told in In- 
dianapolis of Mr. Beveridge’s strug 
gles to become a lawyer. He tried 
very hard to get into the office of 
Benjamin Harrison, but did not sue 
ceed. Finally he secured a foothold 
with another firm. Those first weeks 
were full of hardship. Literally be 
lived on one meal a day for more 
than a month, and it was not unt 
the end of three months that bet 





ceived any pay. Twenty dollurs® 
month was his first salary. 
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The ila Farmer, December 15, 1900. 
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“LIFE AND DEATH OF A WORLD.” 





Interesting Address of Dr. Henry Louis 
Smith, of Davidson. 


At the Y. M. C. A. hall last night 
pr. Henry Louis Smith, of Davidson 
ege, lectured to a large audience 
,, “The Life and Death of a World.” 
He was was introduced to the audi- 
ence by Mr. Hugh W. Harris. Dr. | 
Smith said : 

Our subject brings us face to face 
with two infinities. Wemust travel 
through infinite space and examine 
these words, some in the fire mist of 
rormless infancy, some in the vigor 
of maturity, others still and desolate 
‘ndeath. More awful still is it to 
stand in the presence of infinite time ; 
to look back to that far-off epoch 
vhen the morning stars sang to- 
ether and an almighty Hand shaped 
win »lunet in the abyss of space, and, 
lifting the curtain that hangs be- 
tween us and the illimitable future, 
to see our world. now teeming with 
life and beauty, still speeding on- 
ward in its mighty orbit, but a vast 
rushing through midnight 
darkness, itself given over to the 
silence of death, and frozen in the 
grasp of an eternal winter. 


Coll 


sepulchre 





“Most changes on our earth are} 
eyclonic in their nature, but not so/} 
in the life of a world. The thousand | 


Children’ s Column. 


CHRIS'MUS GIF’! ane 
| 
| 





I. 

Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster! heah we 
is in line: 

All dese pickaninnies, f’um heah ter 
dar, is mine! 

Ain’t no better tu’n-out in all de lan’ 
dan dis: 

Chris’mus gif’ ol’ moster—Chris’mus 
gif’, ol’ miss! 

II. 

ol’ moster, fer ever’ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chris’mus gif’, 
li'l’ lamb; 

En don’t ferzit dey mammy ; en de | 
ol’ man want his dram! 

He ain’t drinked none sence Chris’- 
mus a year ago f'um dis: 

Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster—Chris’- 
mus gif’, ol’ miss! 

if. 

You "member w’en de war wuz, 
you gone away ter fight. 

En lef’ de ol’ plantation? Dar wuz | 
mo’nin’ day en night; 

W’en you kiss de li’l’ chillun, en | 
march wid sword en gun, 

You tol’ me ter take keer er dem, en 
dat des what I done! | 


| 
ry. 
En w’en come you wuz wounded, en | 
come home f’um de fight, | 


en | 
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And our eyes grow dim with watch. 
ing, 


And our hearts faint at the oar, 
Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release, 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
sind the chimes of eternal peace. 


— Whittier. 
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‘“‘WHAT CAN I DO FOR HIM?” 


In the following incident, told by | 
a worker in Arabia, it is interesting 
| to note the quick impulse of gratitude | 
| for a great blessing, and the equally | 
| quick desire to make some return: | 
One day, exhausted by excessive | 


| | heat and finding no shelter at mid- | 


day, we ate our lunch in an open | 
| Space shared by a flock of sheep. | 
| The little Bedouin boys in charge | 
| drew near, and we told to them in| 
| simple language the story of Christ's 

coming to earth and of his death on | 
the cross. One little fellow beat his | 
| Sun-tanned breast with a thin, dark, | 
sinewy hand, crying: ‘‘How good | 
He was! What can I do for Him? 


? | 
De ol’ man lif’ you in his arms, en | No one ever told me in my enc amp- 


nussed you day en night; 

En still stay by you w’en dey” say my | 
people's time wuz free 

| En dey follered Mister Sherman on 
de big road ter de sea. 


changes on its surface are nearly all | V 


self-restoring, yet the great earth 


itself, on its long straight road to 
death, never retraces a single foot- | 
step 


“The history of any individual life 
naturally divides itself into five 
stages, infancy, youth, maturity, old 
uge and death. A _ butterfly runs 
through all five in a day or two; man 
stretches them over three score years 
und ten; a world counts each stage 
in myriads of centuries. As each of 
these stages may be represented in a 
human family, from the tottering 
vrandsire to the new-born babe, so in 
our family of worlds, consisting of 
the sun and his eight circling plan- 
ets, with their statellites, we may, 
with telescope and spectroscpe, study 
x world in each of these stages, and 
this will be our task tonight.”’ 

The speaker then traced the pro- 
gress of a planet through each of its 
five stages. 

First, the infancy of a planet, the 
solar, gaseous stage, when the shrink- 
ingnebula has developed rotation, 
and the heat due to contraction has 
yaporized the mass, thus making it 
4 brilliant self-luminous globe of gas 
like our sun. 

Second, the youth of a world, when 
its crust has formed, but is still hot, 
and all its oceans are in the firma- 
ment. The giant planet of Jupiter 
is our example of this stage. 

Third, the stage of planetary 
maturity, with cool crust and abund- 


ant water and atmosphere, like our | 


own earth. 

Fourth, a planet’s old age, with 
diminishing water and air, and loss 
of internal heat. Here the lecturer 
dwelt at some length on the surface 
phenomena of Mars, which is passing 
through this stage. 

Fifth, planetary death, when there 
is no water, air, life or motion, a 
dead ball frozen through and through, 
like our moon. 

Some of the lecturer’s closing re- 
marks were as follows: 

“Thus our old, gray, battle- scarred 
earth itself, with its heart of fire 
and fields of snow, with its rolling 
oceans and rock-ribbed hills, and 
vranite floor; mother, nurse and 
sepulchre of us all, symbol of per- 
manence, type of eternity—she, too, 
like her fleeting children of an hour, 
is but the plaything of pitiless time, 
and through illimitable ages, is roll- 
ing onward toward an inexorable 
(loom. 

“Earthly science, with telescope 
vision sweeps the depths of space, 
searching among its million worlds 
for one exempt from the common 
lot—alas, in vain! Death reigns tri- 
umphant tothe farthest star. But 
as we lay aside our futile instruments 
and close our eyes in despair, faith 
opens to our spiritual vision a new 
heaven and a new earth; through 

the mists of twenty centuries we see, 
issuing from an impotent Judean 
tomb, the Conqueror of Death, and 
and we know by divine intuition, 
that if this earthly house of our 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
duilding of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

The proceeds of Dr. Smith's lec. 
ture, which are quite satisfactory, 
will go toward buying a telescope 


for the graded school.—Charlotte 


Observer, Dec. 8th. 
i a ae i. 
Happiness grows at our own fire- 
sides and is not to be picked in stran- 
ers’ gurdens.—Douglas Jerrold. 


Chris’mus gif’, ol’ moster! De fiddle | 
gwine ter play 

De ol’time Georgy breakdown, en) 
‘Chillun Cl’ar de Way !”’ 

En you gwine ter see some diaatn? | 
w'en I flings my foots—lak’ dis! 
Chris’mus git’, ol’ moster—Chris’- 
mus gif’, ol’ miss! 

—Frank L. Stanton, in Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly. 


DON’T WAIT FOR OPPORTUNITY. 





Make it, as Lincoln made his in the 
log cabin in the wilderness. Make 


his evenings on a farm, when he 
read a thousand volumes while other 
boys of the neighborhood wasted 
their evenings. Make it, as the 


when he calculated the distance of 
the stars with a handful of beads on 


rules of mathematics with a bit of 
chalk on the sides of the coal wagons 
in the mines. Make it, as Douglass 


from scraps of papers and posters. 


hundred important situations. Make 
it, as the deaf and blind Helen Keller 
is making hers. Make it, as every 
young man must who would accom- 


opportunities are nothing to laziness, 
and the greatest advantage will 
make you ridiculous if you are not 
prepared for it.—Success. 
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BOYS AND THEIR MOTHERS 





Some one has written beautifully 
to the boys in the following manner. 
Here is a whole sermon in a few 
sentences : 

“Of all the love affairs in the 
world none can surpass the true love 
of the big boy for his mother. It is 
pure and noble, honorable in the 
highest degree to both. I do not 


mean a love which makes a boy gal- 
lant and courteous to his mother, 
saying to everybody plain'y that he 
is fairly in love with her. Next to 
the love of a husband, nothing so 
crowns a woman's life with honor as 
this second love, this devotion of a 
son to her. And I never yet knew a 
boy to ‘turn out’ badly who began 
by falling in love with his mother. 
Any man may fall in love witha 
fresh-faced girl, and the man who 
is gallant with the girl may cruelly 
neglect the worn and weary wife. 
But the boy who is a lover of his 
mother in her middle age, is a true 
knight who will love his wife as 
much in the sere-leaved autumn as 
he he did in the daisied springtime.” 


—_--—__—_——» o-——- @- -—— - 


A LOT ABOUT ABRAHAM. 


A schoolboy was asked at an ex- 
amination to give an account of the 
patriarch Abraham. He wrote: ‘‘He 
was the father of Lot, and had two 
wives. One was called Ishmale and 
the other Hagar. He kept one at 
home and he turned the other into 
the desert, where she became a pil- 
lar of saltin the daytime and a pil- 
lar of fire by night.’’—London Jew- 
ish World. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the _ British 
statesman, once remarked to a mem. 
ber of the House of Commons, who 
was notoriously lazy and vacillating : 

‘‘My dear boy, observe the postage- 
stump; its usefulness and value de- 
pend upon its ability to stick to one 
thing till it gets there.’\—Ex. 





it, as Henry Wilson made his during | 


shepherd boy Ferguson made his | 


a string. Make it, as George Stephen- | 
son made his when he mastered the} 


made his when he learned to read | 


| Make it, as Napoleon made his in a} 


plish anything worth effort. Golden | 


| ment anything like this before !’’ 

We count our blessings by the 
| score where the little Bedouin would | 
| have to number his singly. Yet how | 
| often do we stop to ask ourselves his 

question ?—Selected. | 
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PASS IT ON. ! 





A gentleman driving along a dusty | 
road on a hotsummer'’s day overtook | 


asked to ride beside him. The man 


|a point where their rouds separated 


for his kindness. He said: 

“TF should like to repay you for 
| what you have done for me, but I) 
do not bseasiel when I shall be able to | 
do so.’ 
| ‘*Well,’’ said the other, 
repay me by passing the kindness on | 
to the next man you meet in need of ; 
help.”’ 

The very best way of showing that 
we appreciate the acts of courtesy | 
received at the hands of others is to 
‘‘pass them on’’ to someone else.— 
Exchange. 
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DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS. 





The gloomy Christian is not a good | 
kind of Christian: he makes the, 
| lovely religion of Christ unlovely in 
the sight of his fellow men. 

There is nothing melancholy, noth- 
ing depressing, nothing even sadden- 
ing in the religion of Jesus Christ. 


of hope and of reassurance, so that 


| shonld be the happiest. That he is 
not always so comes doubtless from 


of the judgments of God as set forth 


‘in the Old Testament than of the_ 
/ atonement by the Savior as given iu | 
the New Testament; more about the | 


Christian’s responsibilities than his 
privileges ; more about the crucifix- 
ion than the resurrection.—Sel. 


-_ ————9 0 om 





On Pride of wealth.—‘‘The Son of | 
Man hath not where to lay his head.’ 

Pride of respectability.—‘*‘Can any | 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
‘‘He shall be called a Nazarene.’ 

Pride of Personal appearance.— 
‘‘He hath no form or comeliness.”’ 

Pride of birth and rank.—‘*Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?”’ 


man gluttonous, and a wine bibber, 
friend of publicans and sinners.”’ 


Pride of learning.—‘‘How knoweth 
this man letters, having never | 
learned?”’ 

Pride of superiority.—‘‘I am among | 

| you as he thut serveth.”’ 

| Pride of bigotry.—‘‘Forbid him | 

not; for he that is not against us, is 

on our part. "Baptist Messenger. | 
| 
| 





Prof. Schodde calls attention to a 
great evil: ‘In one sense of the 
word, Bible study is more pepnee 
now than ever before; but in an- | 


important and highest, it is not; 


concerning Egypt, Assyria, etc., but 


less—concerning the wonderful plan | 
of God's grace.’’—Ex. 


——t 


one’s work. If you have found that, 
you have found the heart of life. 
Glad service is better than great 





service, unless that be glad, too.— 
James Buckham. 


a weary traveler whom he kindly | 


gladly accepted the invitation, and | 
an hour later when they had reached | 


he got down and heartily thanked | 
the owher of the horse and carriage | 


“vou can | | 


On the contrary, it isfullof promise, | 


A : : | 
, the consistent Christian, of all men, | 


his habit of mind. He thinks more | 


mean merely a dutiful affection. I | “AND POURCONTEMPT ON ALL MY PRIDE" 


Pride of independence.—‘‘Many | 
others ministered to Him of their | 
substance.’ 


other sense, and no doubt the most | 


here there has been a positive loss. | 
Bible-readers know much more now | 


they do not know more—but rather | 


It is a grand thing to find joy in| 














| tb} ay 
| FS" Wlighly favored section — UY 


2).)2 of 5 deaths from catarrh. 


ae i4\e ss favored sections-- 
t2)9 of 20 deaths from catarrh. 


RAN Catarrhal diseases 
revail-- 
RSS 19 of 40 deaths from catarrh. 


; ae Greatest fatality from catarrb-- 
$5 of 10 deaths from catarrh. ‘i 


MRS. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 

| Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, late 
candidate for the Presidency, 
writes: «I have used your Pe- 
rvna and I find it an invaluable 
remedy for cold, catarrh and kin- 
dred diseases; also a good tonic 
for feeble and old people, or those 
| rue down and with nerves un- 
strung. I desire, also, to say that 
it has no evil effects.”’ Mrs. 
Lockwood’s residence is Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





| 


| to ocean. 
' temic disease. 
ing the cause. 





A BEAUTIFUL FATHER, 


“Tell your mother you’ve been 
very good boys today,’’ said a 
| school teacher to two little new 
| scholars. 
“Oh,” replied Timothy, ‘‘we hasn’ t 
| any mother.’ 
| ‘Who takes care of you?” 
| asked. 
| “Father does. 
| | tiful father. You ought tosee him ! 
“Who takes all the care of you, 
when he isat work?” 
| “He tukes all the care before he 
| goes off in the morning and after he 
| comes back at night. 
| painter ; 
| this winter, 
till spring comes. 
warm breakfast when he goes off, 


she 


We've gota beau 


? 


ner, and 
comes home, when he tells us stories 


beautiful things for us with hin jaok-| 
knife. You ought to see our father 
and our home; they are both 80 
beautiful !”’ 
Before long 
‘that home and that father. The} 
| room was a poor attic, graced with | 
cheap pictures, autumn leaves and 
other little trifles that cost nothing. | 
The father, who was preparing the | 
| evening meal for his motherless 
| boys. was, at first glance, only a 
| rough, begrimed laborer ; but before | 
| the stranger had been in the house 
| ten minutes the room became a}! 
| palace and man a magician. 
| His children had no idea they 
| were poor, nor were they with such 
ja hero as this to fight their battles 
| for them. 


| dren, was preaching toall about him 
| more than any man in priestly robes. 
| He was a man of patience and sub. 
| mission to God's will, showing how 
to make home happy under any cir- 
icumstances. He was rearing his 
| boys to put their shoulder to the 
| burdens of life, so as not to become 
a burden to others in time to come. 

He was, as his children said, ‘‘a 
| beautiful father’ in the highest 
| sense of the word.—From Our Scrap- 
| Book. 


Milk Cans 


should be washed with 








GOLD DUST 


Powder 


ff Washing 


it will save next day’s 
fresh milk from becom- 
ing prematurely sour. 


} 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 





Catarrh has alrezdy become a national curse. 
More than one-half of the people are affected by it. 
Peruna is a systemic remedy. 








He’s a house- ! 
but there isn’t any work | 
so he’s doing laboring | ~~ 
He leaves us a/| 


and we have bread and milk for din- | 
a good supper when he | 


and plays on the fife, and cuts out | = 


This man, whose graceful | 


Pride of reputation.— “Behold a | spirit lighted up the life of his chil- | 





Scouse” The U. §. Census Report of Catarrb, 


COMPILED BY THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITY 
ON CATARRHAL DISEASES. 


CONGRESSMAN CUMMINGS, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Hon. Amos J. Cummings, of 
New York, says: «“Peruna is good 
for catarrh. I have tried it and 
know it. It relieved me immense- 


I always have a bottle in reserve. 
Since my return I have not suf- 
fered from catarrh, but if I do I 
Shall use Peruna again. Mean- 
time you might send me another 
bottle.’’ 





Winter catarrh prevails most north 
Summer catarrh prevails most south 


The Cause of Most Bodily IIIs Is Catarrh. 


ly on my trip to Cuba, and) 





Ss 





Y Winter Catarrh. 


Catarrh of head, 
Catarrh of ear, 


Summer Catareh. 
Catarrh of stomacn, 
atarrh of liver. 
atarrh of bowels, 
Catarrh of kidneys, 
Catarrh of bladder, 
Female catarrh, 





GENERAL JOE WHEELER. 

Major General Joseph Wheeler, 
commanding the cavalry forces in 
front of Santiago, and the author 
of «The Santiago Campaign,’’ in 
speaking of the great catarrh rem- 
edy, Peruna, says: «I join with 
Senators Sullivan, Roach and Mc- 
Enery in their good opinion of Pe- 
runa. It is recommended to me 
by those who have used it as an 
excellent tonic and particularly 
effective as a cure for catarrh.’’ 





Its ravages extend from ocean 


Catarrh is a sys- 


Peruna cures catarrh by remov- 
Address The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, O., for free book. 














FOR SALE. 





Beep highly-bred, beautifully marked one | 


year-old 


"REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


AT $25.00 EACH. 
| T. P. BRASWELL, 


BATTLEBORO, N.C. 


REASONS why you should tu 


FOUR goon 


1st—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
2d—Yougetall custom made & best material. 
3d—You get our TWO years guarantee, 
4th—Our $21 Buggy .$46 Surrey and $37 Top 
Family Wagon are wonders for cheapness 
and give great satisfaciion. Harness $3.95. 
Repairs. 4tired Wheel« $5.75. Buggy Tops with curtains $4.7 
Shaft«$1. We instruc! purchasers to bh eood ag: nts. Catlog fr: 


U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., 384, Sth &t., Cincinnati, a | 





BUGGIES direct from our facto 






$29,90. 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or thread 
are now CURABLE by our ye invention; only 7 Shose born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE [LMMEDIATELY. 


—— be your case. i ndamien and co free. 
You can cure yourself at home “i i. Satay 1 cost. 


International Aural Cline, te ag "chien, 





| 
| 
| 
\ 





DON'T : FAIL : TO : ORDER 
BRANSON’S AGRICULTURAL 


ALMANAC FOR 1901. 


Better and Better every year! 
NO OTHER LIKE TIT! 
LEVI BRANSON, Publisher, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











- THE GREATEST OF QUA’ PREMIUM OFFERS, 


err High-Class 75c. Periodical Free for One New 


Subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 





‘BUT THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH 10.0 HIND 





ANDTHE“EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES THE WORM, 
(y= ee 


| The first 140 persons who send us $1 or more in NEW subscriptions and 


| ask us to send them the 


‘American Queen’’ 


one year as a premium will 


| : 
; be inluck. The Progressive Farmer some time ago purchased a number 
{of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 


hence at a cheaper price. 


fusely 


nen sami 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN. 





| 
| 
| 











A 





/and daughter happy. 


| 332- AND THIS 15 OUR OFFER: 


We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. 


| been filled. To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 
that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 
Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 
its subscription list increased, and with the November issue the price will 
be raised from 50c. to 75c. per year. 


WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
illustrated 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 
and sketches for all the family, everything of 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as; 


home magazine, published 


. THE LATEST FASHIONS 
. HOME DRESSMAKING 
COOKING 


Vee NOD: ....:c.5. see 


| 
| 
| It will interest eyery member of the family and ill make your wife 


This means 


| that of the thousands who read The Progressive Furmer only 140 can secure 


| this premium. But— 


[VOR .; Si; 


.AT ONCE......5 send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 


| half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 
charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE 


LUCKY 1407 


| These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums, 
Send your neighbor’s subscription and get the magazine. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C, 
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Living Issues. 














THE VALUE OF MANUAL TRAINING. 





ew conditions require new knowl- 
edge and this in turn requires a new 
edueution:: The Old South is gone 
with its large plantations, its gentle- 
men of, plegant leisure its contempt 
for ma tial: labor, its exclusive devo- 
tion to. agricuiture, and its absolute 
subjectidn to the Idarned profes- 
sions. Slavery is abolished and 
with it:has gone or is going every- 
thing that was based upon slavery. 
The new South demands a new 
lahor, -intelligent, skilled labor. 
Even agriculture demands it. With 
slave labor it wus impossible to have 
dairies, stock farms, oryhards, truck 
gardens—not to speak of manufac- 
tures. 
A new education is demanded by 
the new South—an education that 
fits for skilled labor. Our boys and 


girls must be taught to produce) 


something better than the raw ma- 
terial; to spin and weave and dye 
cotton instead of plowing and chop.- | 
ping it; to make furniture and fin- 


ished building material from our} 
forests instead of shipping our trees | 
| the Legislature and was given the | 
convert our minerals into finished | | following as a basis of what might | 


as timber ;.to develop our mines and 


products; to manufacture goods of | 
all descriptions and sell them to the | 
rest of the world instead of buying | 
all that we use and giving away to | 
others the raw material. 

New England makes more from 
cotton than the entire South, but it 
raises not one ounce. We sell those 
States raw cotton and they sell us 
finished product made with skill, 
taste and judgment. 

We sell them the rudest physical 





LABOR LAW IS PROPOSED. 





Textile Problem Discussed by Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins—He Tentatively Submits s Bill 
Which May be Formulated Into an Act 
Governing the Relations Between Em- 
ployer and Employee. 

The development ef manufactures 
in North Carolina naturally brings 
one face to face with the same prop. 
osition and problems that have en- 
gaged the attention and the interest 
of other sections of the country that 
have already developed large manu- 
facturing interests. It stands to 
reason that the State cannot escape 
the responsibilities that have fallen 
upen other sections in which large 
manufacturing interests have been 
developed. 

Two years ago there was consider- 
able discussion of this subject in The 
Observer and in a communication to 
the paper Mr. D. A. Tompkins out- 
lined some features which he thought 
would have to be covered in any 
legislation that might be enacted on 
the subject. 








labor. They are selling us educated | 
skill. 


in this subject an Observer reporter 


| yesterday asked Mr. Tompkins for 


his views upon the subject of a law 
to be passed at the next meeting of 


be formulated into a proper law: 
A PROPOSED BILL. 


An Act Regulating Labor and other | 


Matters in Textile Manufacturing | 

Establishments: 

It is hereby enacted. 

1. Sixty-six hours shall constitute 
a week’s work for all persons em- 
ployed in textile manufacturing 
establishments, whether owned by 
corporations, partnerships or indi- 
viduals. By special contract males 


15 years old and over, may be em. | 
| ployed overtime at extra pay. 

We must produce wealth, for with- | 
out wealth we cannot have the com- | 


Femules of all ages and males un- 
der 15 years of age shall not be em- 


forts of life, much less the refine-| ployed to work and shall not work 


ments. 


ehurches, and comfortuble homes, 


Wealth means schools, and|in any textile manufacturing estab- 


lishment more than 66 hours in one 


well furnished and supplied with | week. 


music, books and art, and wealth 
also means public schools libraries, 
museums, good roads, good court 


houses, comfortable jails and poor | 


houses—everything that goes to 
make life agreeable, refined, and ele- 
vated. 

We need manual training and in- 
dustrial education in all of our 
schools. 
learn the languages and philosophy 
and history and literature, the 
sciences and mathematics, but each 
one cun learn to do something, to 
muke something, to create some- 
thing. Every public school should 
train the head and the eye by draw- 
ing and by the use of carpenter’s 
tools. Such training will arouse and 
stimulate many a boy and girl who 
desires knowledge. Skill will beget 
knowledge, certainly a desire for 
knowledge. 

For 200 years we have had a sys- 
tem of education designed solely to 
produce professional men, members 
ef the learned professions. Result, 
we are the poorest State in the Union 
and the most illiterate. Our learned 
professions are overcrowded and ill 
paid. The average professional min 
earns less annually in North Caro- 
lina than the average locomotive en- 
gineer. No wonder we are poor! 
Instead of teaching our children to 
become skilled laborers and thus en- 
abling them to follow pursuits both 
comfortable and remunerative, we 
teach them to perform no labor ex- 
eept the rudest, the most disugree- 
able, and the most ill paid. 

North Carolina possesses every 
element of wealth excepting skilled 
labor. She has climate, soil, rain- 
fall, water-power, proximity to mar- 
kets both foreign and domestic, min- 
erals, fisheries, health resorts and 
the greatest variety of animal, vege- 
table and mineral products. Allshe 
needs is to train her children to de- 
velop the wonderful resources that 
God has given them. The old edu- 
eation will not do this. There is 
need of technical, manual, industrial 
training in agriculture, in horticul- 
ture, in mechanic arts, in civil and 
‘electrical engineering, in chemistry 
and in the textile industry. North 
Carolina needs to have manual train- 
ing in all her public schools and to 
have a great college of technology 
inferior to none on the continent. 
This is desirable for all States; ‘but to 
North Curolinu it is an absolute 
necessity unless her people are al- 
Ways to remain at the bottom of the 


scale in wealth and illiteracy, mere | 


hewers of wood and drawers of 


water for the people of other Stuates. | 
in Orphan's | 


—Geo. T. 
Friend. 


Winston, 


Sharples Cream . Separators—Proftit- 
able Dairying. 


Not every boy and girl can | 


Time lost by break downs or other | 


| accident (not exceeding five hours in 
| one week) may be made up inside of 
two weeks from time of such acci- 
dent. Time lost by shut down at re- 
quest of operatives, (not including 
tive hours) in any one week, may be 
mide up in the next week. 

A textile manufacturing establish- 
ment shall be considered to mean 
any factory where the fibre, or yarn, 
or cloth or knit goods are dyed ; pro- 
vided that ten operatives or more 
are employed. 

For euch breach of these regula- 
tions as to hours of labor, the em- 
ployer shall be fined $10, 

2. Whoever accepts employment 
in a textile manufacturing plant 
shall give two weeks’ notice, in 
writing, before quitting such em. 
ployment. An employee who may 
quit without such notice shall not be 
employed in any other textile manu- 
facturing establishment within one 
year. 

Whenever such notice is given and 
the term of the notice properly 
worked, or offered to be worked, 
then the employer shall give a certifi- 
cate to the effect that the notice has 
been worked or waived and that the 
operative quit in good standing. 

For each breach of these regula- 
tions the owner of the textile muanu- 
facturing plant making the breach 
shall be fined $25 for each offense. 

3. No child under 10 years old 
shall be employed in a textile manu- 
facturing establishment. 

No child under 12 years old shall 
be employed in a textile manufactur- 
ing establishment during the term of 
an available school. 

No child under 12 years of age 
shall be employed or work in a tex- 
tile manufacturing establishment in 
the month of August. 

All children from 8 to 12 years old, 
whose parents or whose brothers or 
sisters work in a textile manufactur- 
ing establishment, shall be required 
to attend school during the school 
term of an available school. 

Ifa. child less than 10 years old 
shall be employed in a textile manu- 
facturing establishment, then the 
employer shall be fined $10 for each 





$5 tor such offense. 
If a child fail to attend school as 





for each offense, 

Failure to pay the fines as stated 
shall in either case subject the per- 
son to imprisonment at the discre- 
tion of the court, but for not exceed 
ing ten days for any one offense. 

If a corporation offend and fail or 
| refuse to pay the fine, the obstreper- 
|ous officer shall become liable per- 
‘sonally to the prison punishment. 
When payment of a fine is refused 





Recognizing the general interest | 


offense and the parent shall be fined 


required, the parent shall be fined $5 | 


the court may determine who the 
obstreperous officer is. 

4. Whenever any man shall put all 
his children or any of them in a tex- 
tile manufacturing stablishment 
and himself live off the proceeds of 
their labor without laboring himself, 
or with less by himself than:is ade- 
quate to-_his own support, then such 
parent shall be adjudged a vagrant 
and, upon conviction, shall be pun- 
ished at the discretion of the court 
by imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding 30 days for each offense. 

For a period of one year after con- 
| viction of the father upon this law, 
the earnings of the children may be 
lawfully paid to the mother or in 
case the mother be not living, then 


to the children themselves. Pro- 
vided, however, that sickness shall 
exempt a man from the operations of 
this section of this act. 

5. A factory inspector shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the 
Stute whose term of office shall be 

two years. He shall be provided 
| with an office and office facilities in 
| Raleigh. His salary shall be $1,800 
per annum. He shall be allowed a 
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| clerk at $1,000 per annum and neces- 

sary funds for stationery and other 

legitimate expenses. He shall be | 
allowed also. actual traveling ex- 

| penses. 

His duties shall be: 

| To keep posted by correspondence | 

| or travel as may be necessary, as to 
violations of this statute. 

To cause proceedings to be taken 
for the proper punishment of those 
violating any of the provisions of 
this statute. 





MR. TOMPKINS’ EXPLANATIONS. 

The reporter asked Mr. Tompkins 
fora statement of his reasons for 
proposing the several sections con- 
tained in the suggestion of the basis 
of a law as above given. In answer 
Mr. Tompkins made the following 
explanation : 

Section 1. As to hours of labor, ex- 
plains itself. 

Sec. 2. As to quit notice. 
pose of this is two-fold. 

(1.) To improve the moral, educa- 
tional and social condition of people 
who work in cotton mills and who 
| live in cotton mill villages. 

(2.) To improve the efficiency of 
the operatives in the mill. 

All preachers und teachers concur 
in stating that the great difficulty | 
they have to deal with is the disposi- 
tion of mill families to move from 
one mill to another. This is partly 
|due to impatience in little matters 
that a few days’ consideration would 
remove and partly to influence of 
bosses and superintendents, who go 
out and persuade families to move. 
A time notice would be greatly to 
the advantage cf the operative and 
the mill. In the interim the opera- 
tive could have advantage of counsel 
and advice from preacher, teacher 
and personal friends, whereas now 
some of them are persuaded by 
rumors to load their furniture and 
move in the night without oppor- 
tunity to think even over night 
about the move. 

Sec. 3. As to child labor. The ex- 
clusion of children from a factory 
should be coupled with compulsory 
attendance at school. One of the 
easiest faults to fall into is for people 
to couple a sympathy for children— 
especially children of mill operatives 
—with some prejudice against the 
mill. 

In truth it is much better to have 
| the children of a mill village in the 
mill under the charge of the superin- 
tendent and bosses than to leave 
them in the streets to grow up wild 
and perhaps dissolute. The super- 
intendents and bosses are selected for 
being the most intelligent, judicial. 
minded and industrious of all the 
people ina mill village. The work 
of the children is always light. 
While it would be far better to have 
the children in school rather than in 
a cotton millit would be better to 
have them in the mill rather than 
turned outside. 

To enforce attendance at school it 
would seem necessary to punish the 
parent for wilful neglect in the mat- 
ter. 

Sec. 4. As to indolent parents. 


The pur- 








| 








on this subject. 

Any law relating to cotton mill | 
lubor should be directed at the im- 
provement of the condition of hu- 
|}manity. Todo this the punishment 
for faults should be exactly and im- 
partially where it belongs. If child 
labor is forbidden by law then both 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tab- 

‘lets. All druggists refund the money 
if it fails to cure. E. W. Groves’s 
signature is on each box. 25¢. 











There could hardly be two opinions | : 











the factory and parent should be 
“Tn 
such cases it is the parent and not 


punished if the law is violated. 


the factory that is most to blame. 
Even without. a law the factory 
would prefer not to employ children 
of tender age. The parent forces it 
frequently by threatening to move 
the older members of the family. 

When a man wants to work his 
children and himself remain idle itis 
the man alone who ought to be pan- 
ished. ; 

Any labor law should be perfectly 
impartial in punishing all serious 
faults. Restrain and punish the | 
factory when at fault, but also re- | 
strain and punish the operative | 
when at fault. Those who formulate 
and pass a law should have in mind 
only the improvement of the humane 
condition and whatever does this 
will be to the advantage of the fac- 
tory. 

The great bulk of mill managers 
are disposed to do right without any | 
law. The laws are necessary only 
for the very few who are greedy or | 
would oppress humanity. 

Equally the great bulk of opera. | 
tives would do right without any 
law. 
| vicious who make a law necessary. 

It is the tendency for politicians 
who are greedy for office to think of 


such labor laws us would be directed | ; 


against the mills, thinking thus to 
please the operatives and get the 
most votes. 

It is also the tendency of many 


people of sympathetic nature to think | 
that a factory should assume all the | 


responsibility of life for all the hu- 
manity in its village. 


many a tender-hearted parent to 
spoil a child. 

.Factories should be held strictly 
accountable by law for fair dealings 
with all their operatives. 

And it would be an exceeding in- 
justice to any human being to at- 
tempt to divest him or her of any of 
the privileges or responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Many factories voluntarily sup- 
port a school or contribute to church 
funds. These things are no part of 
the duty of a factory. The operative 
ought to pay a full share of school 
tax and itis better for Lim that he 
should be required to «lo so. 

Sec. 5. As to inspector. It would 
be useless to make laws without 
some way to enforce them. Labor 
laws are best enforced by a depart. 
ment of inspection.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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one » bent strong and well; weak and 
little folks are made vigorous 
> rt e@ use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c, 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md, 























Dove's E “Dany SERVICE 


In Effect | Nov, 26th, 1900, 
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It is only the few indolent and 


This is the | 
sume sort of sentiment that misleads 





as well. 





and self-examination symptom blank. 
J. wows HATHAWAY, M. D. 


Chronic Diseases 











SS=E EE 
It is on this class 
of diseases that suf. 
ferers experiment, 
and not only the 
sufferers them 
selves but doctor, 


All sorts of drugs and patent medicines and “famiiy rer, 
dies” are tried; medical ‘Institutes’ and ‘‘Companies” are yeeeite 
to but the condition becomes worse rather than better. 

It is the nature of the disease itself, together with all its con. 
plications, which must be studied before any system of treatmey; 
éan be prescribed. 
needed in every chronic ease, whether it be Léss of Manly Vigor 
Varicocele, Stricture, Blood Poisoning, or any form of Genital, 
Unnary Complaint 
his patients, and such treatment only. 

That his method is right has been proved sin the uniformity and 
invariability of his cures for the past 21 years, a record which 
placed him far in advance of all other specialists in the trout 
ment of Chronic Diseases. 

Call at his office or write him for free consultation and. aiyic« 4, 
} J. NEWTON HATHAWAY,M.D. for a copy of his new 64-page book, “Manliness, Vigor, Health,’ 


Itis an individual personal treatment whieh i, 


It is such treatment that-Dr. Li: athaway giyes 


lias 


224% AC-SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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INQCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
““‘New Rivail,’’ “‘ Leader,” and “Repeater ’’ 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
om eS cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
Irauser & Bro., Milton, Pa, 





THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 3; 


$8.00 a Year 


2.00a %¢ 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 
overSouth Carolina. : oo: 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for :: # 


.» THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. =: : 
Address 
THE STATE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA,S, C. 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 5. C. 


| 
| Southern 
| ° 
Railway. 
The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on al! 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 


Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 


R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
T.P.A., C.P.&T.A., 


Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N. ‘ 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
3d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G.P.A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BEST BUILDERS AND AGRICUL 
if! LIME. Send for Circular 


and Price List to— 

FELLSWORTH LIME WORKS, 
BRADLEY POSTOFFICE, 

Augusta Co., Va. 


HAVE YOU A 


Blum’s 
FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S 


Almanac 


FOR 1301? 
IP NOT, GET ONE 











order) for a 


is 50 cents. 


FREE! Sy 


Weare going to give free to every one who sends us 30 cents (stamps or money 

year’s trial subscription 
GROWER, a practical book on Strawberry Culture. 
Cut this out and mail to the publishers. 





to SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK 
Regular price of paper alone 


Sample copies tree. Address: 


Southern Fruit and Truck Grower, 
102 E. Eighth 8t., CHATTANOOGA, TEES 





above restrictions, will be given $5. 





~=—_ATTENTION TRUCKERS ——e 


Now is the time to place your orders for 


GARDEN PEAS. 


wesee~ PREMIUM OFFERS... 


The Business Agent who does the most business through the State 
Business Agency other than Fertilizers and Sewing Machines, from Sep- 
tember ist, 1900, to August ist, 1901, 

The Business Agent doing the next largest amount of business, under 


will be given $10. 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this office from August 1, 1900, to 


August 1, 1901, will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew: 


ing Machine. 


To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 


| given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. 
To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will b¢ 
given FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Washing Ma- 


| | chine. 


To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above 


| Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the abové 


Premium Offers. 
T. B. PARKER, 


STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 


~<sN'T UNDERSTAND THE REFORMA- 
- TORY. 








rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
oT huve read a great deal on the 
yestion of a prison for young crimi- 
nals, or the reformatory, but haven’t 
read any plan’on which itis to be 
The majority of the young 


run. aa 
griminals are from families where 
home training has been neglected, 


and whenever you put a number of 
them together for any length of time 
they will come out worse criminals 
than when put in. I would suggest 
instead that all boys under 21 years 
of age be publicly whipped and that 
the parents, guardian, or nearest of 
kin, be forced to see it done. 

I believe this would do more to 
raise the morals of our people than 
any prison that the State can build, 
andcause the parents to give more 
attention to home training. 

A Tax PAYER. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


FROM JACKSON COUNTY. 








jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Our regular January meeting will 

be with Love’s Chapel Sub. on the 
second Thursday in January, 1901, 
atila.m. I hope each Sub. will be 
represented there at that time. Let 
everybody attend ; it will do you no 
harm. Our County Alliance is weak 
and all Alliancemen ought to be 
present. So all come promptly and 
let us have a good old-fashioned 
time once m rein Jackson county. 

Fraternally, 

T. M. FRIZELL, Sec’y. 


de 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS AT THE NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL. 





dorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Grout bill for the protection 
of duirymen and all that eat dairy 
products, has passed the House. It 
is to be regretted that only two 
North Carolina representatives, 
Messrs. Kluttz and Pearson, sup- 
ported the bill. Messrs. Atwater, 


STATE. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


_— 


Annual Meeting at Asheville Next Week— 
President Lindley's Coming Address. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society 
will be held at the Swannanoa Hotel, 
Asheville on December 19th, at 
4:30 p. m. 

Members will come prepared to 
discuss this that which seems most 
important to the growing interests 
of fruit raising, etc. 

In his annual address President J. 





Van Lindley will make a strong ap- 
peal to the fruit growers of Western 
North Carolina to place North Caro- 
lina in the list of successful fruit 
growing States. During this present 
yeur our State has been blessed with 
un abundant yield of fruits. 


hand, and what condition is the large 
apple crop in at the present time, 


profitable discussion expected to be 
brought out at the coming session. 

There will be two sessions, one at 
4:30 another from 8 to 10 p. m. 


$2 per day. 


good work. THomas L. Brown. 


Asheville, Dec. 10th. Secretary. 
ieee SS Ga 
TWENTY VACANCIES AT THE A. & M. 
COLLEGE. 


Correspondence of Sin Ponbeaidione Farmer. 

There will be about 
ut the A. & M. College in January 
owing to the withdrawals from pov- 
erty and failures in studies. These 
vacancies will be filled by selecting 
young men of mature mind and good 


held at the College in Raleigh, Janu- 
ary 2nd and 3rd at 9 a. m. No en. 
trance examinations will be held 
elsewhere. It will probably be use- 








Bellamy, Kitchin, Linney, Thomas | 


and White opposed it. Mr. Small 
The Statistician of the Agricul- 


tural Department reports 10,100,000 


| 
seems not to have voted. | 
| 


the vacancies will all be filled 
those dates. 


| has been remarkably fine. 


| 


will be questions for the serious and | 


The Swannanoa Hotel rates will be | 


Let every member be in attendance | 
and bring others interested in the | 


20 vacancies | 


preparation. Character und a desire 
| to study will be indispensable requi- | 
sites. 
Entrance examinations will be 


less for applicants to come later, as 
on | 


The work of the College this year 
The new 


bales as the probable cotton produc- | Jourse in Mechanic Arts training 


tion of the United States for 1900- 
1901. In the making of this esti- 
mute the same methods and agencies 
have been used that were employed 
last year. 
ners have, however, made report; 
for the first time. 

The estimated yield, in pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, is as follows: 

Virginia 180, North Carolina 199, 
South Carolina 167, Georgia 172, 
Florida 183, Alabama 151, Mississippi 
199, Louisiana 234, Texas 226, Ar- 
kansas 223, Tennessee 177, Missouri 
275, Oklahoma 318, Indian Territory 
2sv. The acreage, after eliminating 
all land from which no crop what 
ever will be gathered, is estimated 
at 25,034,734. North Carolina stands 
pretty well. 


Exchange. Prices dropped nearly a 
half cent per pound within a few 
hours. B. 
Washington,-D. C. 
_—————_- = 
TO THOSE TROUBLED WITH NOXIOUS 
INSECTS. 


urrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Itis desired to call the attention 
of the farmers, fruit growers, truck- 
ers, and all others interested in agri- 
cultural pursuits in North Carolina, 
to the fact that the Entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, at 
Raleigh, N. C., desires them to send 
him specimens of any injurious in- 
sects that may come to their notice. 
They are also invited to send speci- 
mens of any insects regarding which 
they desire information, and such in- 
formation will be given so far as 
Possible. Itis desired to make the 
Department of as great practical 
benefit to the people as possible, and 
40 effort will be spared to attain this 
end, 

During this winter the fruit grow- 
*rs are especially urged to make a 
‘areful examination of their trees, 
and Send any insect or suspicious 
twig to the Department so that the 


imp. rtance. 
bene 
th 


As this office is for the 
fitof the people, we hope that 


Wise. 


An effort is being made to build up 
tion of insects for the Agri-| 


4 collec 


Cultural Department and for exhibi- | 


“ge In the State Museum. The aid 
0 
for this purpose, 

Send any specimens or inquiries to 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 


Entomologist, Dep't of Agriculture, 
pie . 





The report caused a | 
| 
great flurry on the New York Cotton | 


‘eY will use it to the best of their 
ability, by correspondence or other- 


wlis asked in getting specimens 


| engine-tenders, boiler-tenders, dyna- 
/mo-tenders, locomotive engineers, 


| ete., has been very popular. The 
Many thousands of gin- | special course of instruction in the 


machine shop has also been largely 
attended. The Textile Department 
}is equipped with several thousand 
dollars worth of cotton machinery 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


and is doing admirable work. Stu- | 
dents are crowding into it with) 
| enthusiasm. 


| The total enrollment so far is 280, 


although the College has rooms for 
only 190 

here has been practically no sick- 
ness during the year, not a case last- 
week. 


ing wa 


udmirable in all respects. 
Gro. T. Winston, President. 
t+ 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS NOTES. 





Smallpox has appeared in 


than 400 cases at Winona, Minn., 


the 
are more 
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The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





Raleigh, N.C., Dee. 15, 1900. 
New cotton— 


Strict good middling............ 9° 
Strict middling............., se 9s 
Was ones. uk 917 


1 
Receipts 87 bales. Market steady. 
ee eee 


RALEIGH TOBACCO. 
RALeian, N. C., Dec. 15, 1900. 


Wrappers................., 40@,50 
U2 nr rr 8@23 
oe sana ee 5@10 
BS eteninnratr te oe octets 5@ 7 


—_————2--~ - 
WILMINGTUN MARKET. 





WILMINGTON, N.C., Dec. 15, 1900. 
RovueH Rick— 
Lowland, per 45 1b. bus., 85 


What has become of all the fruit | N.C. Bacon— 
raised and how much is there on| 





Upland ue “ 50 @60 
WRPEIAIS reeds Saou 6-26.04 ae 13 @15 
Shoulders.............. 10 @ll 
POLS 4. cose a 3.5 wan ie Se 8 @ 9 
PEANUTS— 
1 LO cot 70 
| ‘« Extra Prime...... 75 
| SO AUN ny 4 va ane 80 
| Eggs, per dozen.......... 20 @22 
Corn, per bushel.......... 58 @ 60 
| Spirits turpentine. per gal, 37 
| Turkeys, live, perlb...... 7 @ 8 
| a dressed, perlb.. 9 (ll 
| CHICKENS— 
STOWD 2... scses 2244 @25 
Spring .. . 124% @20 
WBEOSWAK oi css cs cuwccnes 25 
2 ee ae rer. d54%@ 6% 
Sweet Potatoes........... 35 


| 
| 
| — — 


—~2 + + 


| NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


| Norfolk, Va., Dec. 15, 1900. 
| today as follows: 
WENGV. OP Wiss... s.cisis%is 
| Strictly prime, per t.,.. 
| Prime, per tb., 


3 \ a: 
24 @2%¢ 


/Com. and mach. pkd., tb., 14%@1%¢ 
1.00 ; 


| Spanish. per bu., 


: ——-———0 2 -- @ 
CHARLOTTE COTTON SEED. 


Charlotte Observer : 
|are pretty much disgruntled 


{ing up on cotton seed. 


| were paying 224 
iseed. It was noticed that the 


| staple. 


Oe 


contest closed Saturday and 


of the 
3uffalo 


on the official emblem 
| American exposition in 
| 1901 
'Senator Chauncey M. 


| 


| Miss Maude Coleman Wood, 
Charlottesville, Va., to 


| nette, to represent South America. 
| +a : 


Enclosed find one dollar, my su’) 


| 

| . . 

| scription to your most valuable pa- 
I love your paper because it is 
1 clean sheet—may be read by any | 


| per. 
i: 

| one, always inspiring him to a mort 
| useful and a higher and holier lite 


und there are cases in New York and | Long live the paper. 


| 
| 
py and West. There 


Hoboken, N. J. 


| The State paid out for legal ser- 


vices lust year $21,566.28. 


or more follow: 


& Dortch, $1,983.45; 
$1,888.15; H. G. Connor, 


/lcans, the others Democrats. 


man John E. Fowler, 





were counted for Thomas. 


| sumably to take affidavits. 


The firms 
and individuals that received $1,000 
Jno. W. Hinsdale, 
$3,267.55; W. C. Douglas, $2,550; C. 
A. Cook, $2,359.76; J. C. L. Harris, 
$2,238.24; Simmons, Pou and Ward, 
$2,000; Simmons and Ward, Allen 
Jas. H. Pou, 
$1,000. 
Messr:. Harris and Cook are Repul:- 


Goldsboro Cor. Post: Ex-Congress- 
defeated by 
Congressman Thomas in the Third 
district, was in the city today and 
advised me that notice of contest 
had not been served on Mr. Thomas, 
but it was true that he would con- 
test the rightof Mr. Thomas to a 
seat in the next Congress charging 
| that votes cast for himself in Craven, 
| Tones, Onslow and Duplin counties 


Matte : AS. Gate te Fowler 
“tter may be investigated, if it is of |weut to Craven this evening pre- 


JOHN E. JONES. 
Gaston Co., N. C. 





| 
| 
—_ . 
pistol? 
which is a 


STEVENS 


Rifles range in price from 74.00 to 
$75.00. For large and small game, 
also for target practice. Pistols from 
$2.50 to $20.00. 

Send stamp for large catalogne illus- 1 
trating complete line, brimful of valuable 


: alipetnesi han PEE SIMBAD LO eT 









information to sportsmen. Al Wi “ 

J, STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. yi) 4h) 
2089 iox No. Tie me 

CHICOPEE FALLS, re 

MASS , U.S.A. 








] Planting Time 









is here, Write at once for the greatest 
heip ever offered to sowers of seed, 


VICK’S A 
Garden and Floral Guide | 


It's more than a seed catelogue >) 
—it’s an illustrated book of 
information, helpful toevery 
one who plo nts fur pleasure 
—ubsolutely essential to 
those whe plant for profir. 

et free to chose who men- 
tiou what they wish to grow. 


| JAMES VICK’® SONS 



























| 
| 

















‘Paris Exposition Views. 


| making a present to any one any time seon 


PARIS EXPOSITION VIEWS? 

Over 300, 12x14 inch photographic 

weighing 4 pounds, 
Write to-day. Address: ; 2 

: J. E. RUE, LITTLETON, N.C. 


silver. 
n Juner’s Almanac Free! 
Every furmer can secure a copy 





Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted | 


2% @, au, ¢ 
2 ¢ | 
2 


The farmers 
over 
ithe prevailing price of 9 cents for 
cotton since the governmental report | remedy, Swamp-Root, 
| was made public, but they are even- | 
For three | 
| months past, the prevailing price of 
seed was 1914 cents, but as soon as 
‘cotton went down, seed went up. 
| The buyers in Charlotte yesterd uy | 
cents for cotton 
farm- | 


| sick . | ers were selling see olding 
| boys to be machinists, mechanics, | . g seed and holding the | 


The famous pan-American beauty 
the | 
| awurds were made. This was a com- | 
| petition held for the purpose of se- | 
'lecting the two most beautiful wo- 
'menin America, blonde and brunette, 
ito typify North and South America 
pan- 
in 
A committee of ten, of which 
Depew was 
chairman, selected from thousaniis 
j of photographs sent to New York, 
of 
represent 
The discipline und| North America, and Miss Nixine 
morality of the College have been | Elliott, (Mrs. N. C. Goodwin) bru- 


; A cent a day 


Do you intend buying a rifle or G 
If so, get the best r 


ie 


Cee tween an, 





Would you like to make some money selling 


views 0 
aris’ World’s Fair, bound in one grand volume, 
Sent by express for $3.0) | 
cash wi'h order. Sample views and terms lic, 


of mer one year for only $1.25. 


this valuable Almanac by sending re- 
quest for same to 5. M. & W. J. 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK? 





















































Wc TAMA AS es 
AX ss 


SSPVAioit 398, DR KILMER RTO, 


| ne 





‘Do You Have Rheumatism? Have You Bladder or Uric Acid 
| Trouble ? 





To Prove What 
| our Readers May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


| Pain or dull ache in the’ back is kidneys and bladder need immediate 
unmistakable evidence of Kidney attention. 
trouble. It is Nuture’s timely warn- In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
ing to show you that the track of natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
| health is not clear. ' Root is the most perfect healer and 
| If these danger signals are un- gentle aid to the kidneys that is 
heeded, more serious results are sure known to medical science. 
| to follow; Bright's Disease, which | 
| is the worst form of kidney trouble, \covery of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent 
may steal upon you. kidney and bladder specialist. Hos- 
The mild and the extraordinary | pitals use it with marked success in 


Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney and Bladder Remedy, will do for YOU, all | 


Swamp-Root is the triumphant dis- | 








effect of the world-famous kidney | both slight and severe cases. Doc- 
is soon rea-| tors recommend it to their patients 
lized. It stands the highest for its ‘and use it in their own families, be- 
wonderful cures of the most dis-| cause they recognize in Swamp-Root 
_tressing cases. A trial will convince the greatest and most successful 
anyone—and youmay have a sam- remedy. 
ple bottle for the asking. | If you have the slightest symp- 
Lame back is only one symptom of; toms of kidney or bladder trouble, 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other) or if there is a trace of it in your 
symptoms showing that you need family history, send at once to Dr. 
Swamp- Root obliged to pass Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
| water often during the day and to who will gladly send you free by 
get up many times at night; smart- mail, immediately, without cost to 
ing or irritation in passing, brick- you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root 
dust or sediment in the urine, ca- and a book of wonderful Swamp- 
turrh of the bladder, constant head- | Root testimonials. Be sure to say 
ache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nerv- that you read this generous offer in 
irregular heart beating, The Progressive Farmer. 
bloating, irritability, Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, and if you are already convinced 
loss of flesh or sallow complexion. 
If your water when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed ina e@lass or bot- 
tle for twenty-four hours, forms a 
sediment or settling, or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is evidence that your 


are, 
| 


| ousness, 
rheumatism, 


need, you can purchase the regular 
fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles 
at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 





Labor Saving Reading for 
Busy Men and Women, in 
THE OUTLOOK 27%" 


A Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Magazine in one. Tells the story 
of world-happenings every week in brief, clear-cut paragraphs. Lyman Abbott 
is the Editor-in-chief, and Hamilton W. Mabie the Associate Editor. 


JACOB A. RIIS|RALPH CONNOR 


| The author of ** How the Other Half Lives” will Under this pseudonym were written two of the 

give in Tue OutLook an intensely human and vivid | most striking of recent novels, ** Black Rock’ and 
} account of his experiences as a child in Denmark, | ** The Sky Pilot.” A new novel of Canadian and 
| an immigrant in America, a workman, a traveller, | Western life by this author will appear in Tne 
| a reporter, and finally a student of tenement house | Outioox during the year. In spirit, humor, pathos 
! 


. $3.00 a year 
year 


roblems, andan efficient aid to Theodore Roosevelt | and strong character-drawing it is even superior to 
in reorganizing the New York police. Mr, Riis | its predecessors, 


writes with simplicity, humor and vigor. 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


| 

| 

| . 

| will contibute a series of important papers on funda- 
| mental political principles as applied to twentieth 
| 

| 

| 

| 





To introduce THe 


SPECIAL 
OFFER OuTLook to new read- 
ers we will send it for 


two months’ trial for 25 cents pro- 
vided this paper is mentioned. Address 
THE OUTLOOK, NEW YORK 


311 You Owna Hose 


GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


\—History,~ 








century problems. It will be called ‘* Tus Ricuts 
or Maw," and will define industrial, educational and 
religious, as well as political, rights and duties. 























j Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 


PA ' Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


thinking of 
lime soon? | This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 


|copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
‘illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has » 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip. 
| tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewale 

| (other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

~| We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 
First come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 






Address : 








book 
kindly oblige 


WANTED} To purchase a Bronze 
Gobbler. 5 
Box 348, Reidsville, N. 


ond 


THIS POWDER 





WITNE 
That no Moths, Doutery Vests Lice on Horses, 
Cattle, Swine, or blants, Rose Bushes, Shrub-« 
Yy, Fivas on Dogs, Ticks on Sheep, can live 
where itis applied according to directions. 

It is used for dusting in nest boxes, on roosts 
an.tstock. A hen kept free from vermin will lay 30 
to 40 eggs more in a year than one that is lousey, 

We also manufacture a MOTH FOWDER 
which is used exclusively for moths. It will not 
injure the finest cloth or carpets. Sprinkle 
around edges of carpets, end in upholstered fur- 
niture, aud on cloth s, We guarantee them t : do 
as advertised or refund your money. We will ¢e- 
liver largec n of either the VERMIN or MOTH 
1 a oe ogy Praia ge ig States or Canada, 
anc repay charges, for 4o cents in money. 
AGE 13 WAN ‘ i—_Write for terms and ate 
what territory you want. Cut this advertisement 
out and save our address for future reference. In 
order:ng, write the name of County on envelope. 

Can of the powder and ternis sent to agents on 
receipt of 40 cents, 

MANUFACTURED BY 
THe REARS VERMIN POWDERCO. 
Dalton, Lackawanna Co.. Pa 





&3°Please send me 10 cents for my excellent 
on “Unity for God_ and Humanity,” and 
R. WM. PAUL HAM, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





Tu 


rke 
Address, MRS. JOHN Y. STOKES, 


Crop Seed Irish Potatoes and Cow 

Peas for sale. Address: 

J. BRYAN GRIMES, 
Wahington, N.C, 








SALESMEN WANTED.—Traveling Salesmen 








that this great remedy is what you 


wanted for next year. 
lutely necessary. 
eS, 
Works, Bedford City, Virginia, 


Grape Vines 


e Experience not abso- 
$0.00 per month and expen- 


For particulars write Peerless Tobacco 


er ee 


Descripuve and Price List free. 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extra quality. Warranted true. 
T. 8S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. Y, 


MAKE HENS LAY =™=Scrrerome® 
This celeas Secret of Success with Poultry fe 
fally told in our New Poultry Book which is sent 


asa Premium with our a aeliay Pa 
Address, W. P. OO., Clintonville, 












| Poland-Chinas to the Front, 


A superior lot of pigs by my fine young Boars 
— “TECUMSEH G,” and “MoONARCH”’—the two 
best strains of living hogs represented in this 
herd. Sows in pig, and young Boars and sows 
of all ages. Sene to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland- 
Chinas in this State, at one-half Western prices, 

p.Address: J.B.GRAY, 
—_e Fredericksburg, Va. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Until you have seen and tested our watch, 

We sell at Factory Price at One-lialf and 

less than what you have to pay elsewhere. 
Our watches are fitted with the unequalled 
im, 17 Jeweled mpeeier Limited, or 

" Wal or Eigin M t, known 
the world over as fhe best, and 
WARRANTED ZO Y.ARS 
Case is hunting.solid gold pattern 
engraving, extra 14 karat golé 

\ plate; good enourh for a railroad 

\ al Offer tor the 





¥ with privilege of full examina 
tion. Call in any exnert and { 
i found perfectly satisfactory an 
# tho best watch ever offered for suc 
P a price pay $5.75 and express charg- 
@8, otherwise not one cent REE®s 
?.00 chain for next 30 days with every 
watch. State if Ladies o ts watch is wanted. Write at once a8 


wo may not advertise this watch ot this price again. Catale 10 free, 
Benilior Watch Co, 818 Central Bank Bldg-. Chicago: 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


| 
| This Tells You How to Get Them 


at Reduced Rates. 


OWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. Wehave arranged a list 
ot some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at uw lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THe Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send bothforoneyeur. 3: 0 


¢ 
¢ 
( 
( 
( 
¢ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
2 





REGULAR f@SGBOBOB88BB8B2B2888 
























ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. —:: bs 38 23 


é 
° 
rf 








When sending your renewal, be sure to gi 


#5 NAMEOF PAPERANDPLACE| £y 
me | OF PUBLICATION, | E3 
a psa 
Seq (“sw semi-weekly, “‘w’ weekly, o 
2 i | “sim” semi-inenthly, | oe 
Pa “m’’ monthly. i. @ 4 
$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw”? Wy 1.75 
2.00 Practical Farmer (Agri.) ““w” 1.75 
2.00 | Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 1.90 
2.00 Atlanta Constitution, “w’?........... 1.90 
1.50 Home and Farm, “sm’’..... 1.40 
1.50 Farm and Fireside, “sm” 1.40 
2.00 Woman's Home Companion, m, 1.56 
2.00 | Farmers Voice, W.........ccccsssesssssees 1.78 
2.00 Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 1.65 
2.00 | Hoard’s Dairyman, w........ 1.85 
5.00 | Atlantie Monthly, m... 4.70 
2.00 | MecClure’s (Literary) m i 
2.00 Ledger (Literary) m........ a 
4.00 | Scribners (Literary) m.. 8.76 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, w 2.58 
4.0 } The Outlook, m...;:......: 8.90 
3.00 Breeders’ Gazette, ®.. 2.50 
3.50 Review of Reviews, m.. 8.30 
5.00 The Century, m............ a 4.80 
4.00 The World’s Work, m.............00+ 8.80 
|* you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
r) For instance, we send twice-a- 
’ weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
+ the semi-monthly Home and 
é Farm and the monthly Amer- ’ 
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appointed. still another class de- 
stroy progress already made by re- 
sorting to an injudicious cross ; such 
as breeding a sow of a beef breed to 
a dairy-bred bull or stinting a draft | 
mare to a coach or trotting. bred stal- 
lion. 

There is no rvom on any properly- 
managed farm for inferior live stock. | 
It pays no profit and involvesa useless | 
waste of animal foods. Too many 
farmers have the erroneous idea that | 
the well-bred animal is a luxury that | 
can only be afforded by the rich. It) 





crushing hard grain. 
are Saving 20 per cent. of grain by | 





tinuously on hard corn. 
on the ear, the front teeth becomeso 
sore they can hardly shellit. The 
excrements of animals fed on dry 
corn contain a large proportion of 
undigested fragments. This is ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. 

All this year we have been feeding 


When fed 








The Poultry Yard. 





GREEN CUT BONE, SHELLS AND GRAVEL. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Not these alone, but good whole- 








our horses and mules on soaked corn | 


with decided gain. Many horses 
have a vicious habit of bolting their 
grain, while old animals have faulty 
teeth, which prevent them from 


I believe we | 


| 


is true that the training of pure-bred | this simple practice. We never 
stock for show involves a more or | allow the soaked corn to become | 
; /sour. It is well to have two barrels | 


less elaborate equipment and com- 
pels the expenditure of much money. | 
It is also true that many men of 
large means engage in blood-stock | 
breeding upon an extravagant basis. | 
The fact remains nevertheless that | 
the average farmer can handle well- | 
bred live stock ata relatively greater | 
profit than the so-called ‘‘profes- | 
sionals,” and is blind to his own best | 
interest if he neglects to maintain 
some suitable variety as a leading 
feature of his farming operations. 
These truisms have been reiterated | 
in these columns so often that it may 
seem idle to repeat them here. At 
the same time the point is one of 
such supreme importance that it can- 
not too often be discussed. 





Animals of good form and quality | factory product is equal to or better 
are always saleable, and there is NO | than the best of the single dairies in 
farmer, however moderate his means, | ¢he same community. 


but can improve the type of his cat- | 


ae ° . Aq | 
tle, his sheep, his hogs or his horses | ter produced from the same cow. 


in one generation by resorting to the | 
use of a pure-bred male. Females | , 


can be sent for service to some good | tey considerably increased. 


sire in the neighborhood if it is not | 


deemed expedient to buy one. Where cover the whole cost of running the 
there isa wish to improve,a Way | creamery, thus causing: 


can always be found to make a be- | 


ginning. The desire to rear good farmer from a giv 


stock instead of ‘‘scrubs’’ must first | 


end will readily present themselves 
if honestly sought. 
It is all well enough, for example, | 


to use on alternate days. 
| weather be very hot, the corn should 
/not remain in soak more than twelve 
hours. 
main twenty-four hours or longer. 
Nothing can so certainly and quickly 
derange the digestive organs of any 
animal and throw it off its feed as 
sour corn or meal. 


vor of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives the following: 


If the! 


| 


The Dairy. 


THE GOOD EFFECTS OF A CREAMERY. 


In asummary of the points in fa. | 
creamery system, the 


First—The quality of the whole 


Second—A greater quantity of but- 


Third—The average selling price 
ind the net returns per pound of but- 


| that contains lime and similar mate- 


In cool weuther it may re- 


|ter, clam 


| the breakfast table, if broken up in 





Fourth—The gains sufficient to 


Fifth—The cash income of the 


hardly economy, therefore, or good 
| sense to doa work that is irksome 
en number of/ and not very profitable. 
, Pres cows, as much and usually more | else will you spend your time to 
exist. The means of attaining that} than the old system, while at the |make up for the difference? There 


| same time, |is no other way on the farm in win- 


Sixth—All the labor, trouble and | ter to put the idle moments to actual 
expense of making and marketing | profitable use. 


to ship in feeding cattle from a dis-| the putter is removed from the farm | 


tance, but why may not the farmers | 
of the corn and blue grass belt carry | 
good herds of cows and rear a still | 
better grade of calves than can | 
usually be bought on the range or in 
central markets? Buyers are scour- 
ing the country for good young 
steers and cannot find them. Why 
do not farmers breed to fill this 
steady demand? It will commonly 
pay any careful farmer to buy a few 
registered cows or heifers and breed 
them to pedigreed bulls of the same | 
type. One does not need to wait | 
until able to purchase a large lot. 
One or two good pure-bred heifers 
properly handled will soon grow into 
money. And so with sheep or any 
other of the domistic animals. First 
determine what kind of stock is apt 
to do best and find the readiest mar- 
ket and then go out after it. Do 
not ‘‘plunge.’’? Do not be foolish, 
But begin. Feel your way. Take 
good care of what you buy. Treat 
it fairly and it will soon become a 
source of both satisfaction and profit. 

Few farmers are rich enough to 
afford the luxury of ‘‘scrubs.’’ They 
should not be tolerated on any land 
that grows good crops. 


ADVANTAGES OF SOAKED CORN FOR 
FEEDING. 





For two years we have soaked all 
the corn fed to hogs, whether shelled 
or on the ear, writes O. C. Wiggin, 
Charlotte Co., Va., in the Southern 
Planter. We were led to the prac- 
tice by the reports of experiments 
made by the Kansas Experiment 
Station. The experiments were 
chiefly with steers, which showed 
that those fed on soaked corn made 
a little more gain ona little less grain 
than those fed on dry corn. There 
appears to be a pretty unanimous 
opinion in the experiment stations 
that soaked corn meal has a marked 
advantage over dry meal when fed 
to swine. Contrary to what would 
be expected, cooking food for pigs is 
worse than useless. It does not pay 
to grind. corn for animals. So say 
nearly ull the experimenters. It is 
true, ground corn will give about 12 
cent. gain over whole dry corn, and 
that is just what the miller takes for 
toll, and the feeder is out for time 
and cost of gcing to mill, which is 
considerable in a long haul. 

I take it that the chief advantage 
in soaking corn lies in the better 
mastication which the animals give 
the kernels. I find that the teeth of 
pigs soon become sore when fed con- 


_ Mencan be cured privately and pos- 
itively at home of all weakness and 








disease. Write for new free book. 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 224 AC South 
"ye ~ - Raut: CF 





and households. 

Seventh—Relief from the labor of 
caring for the milk and cream usu- 
ally results in adding to the number 
of cows, and the effect of the friend- 
ly rivalry between patrons of the 
creamery, with the frequent money 
measure of the butter capacity of 
the cows, tends to a constant im- 
provement in them, and in the con- 
sequent profit. 

—weee e 


WILL IT PAY TO BUY A SEPARATOR? 





Hoard’s Dairyman is asked the 
above question many times a yeur 
and its answer is generally, ‘Yes, if 
you have eight cows or more and are 
separating your cream yourself, or 
intend to.”’ 

A writer in an exchange has fig- 
ured the matter out in a very prac- 
tical manner and we copy the same 
as follows: 

With ten good cows nobody who 
makes milk into butter can afford to 
be without a separator, for it will 
save 250 pounds of butter in a year, 
suid an expert dairyman of the 
Western States not long ago. The 
cost of the separator will be $125. 
The interest on that at 6 per cent. 
would be $7.50. His machine cost 
$3 for repairs in five years, making 
60 cents a year, and one dollar for 
oil and an occasional rubber ring. 
The machine will, of course, wear 
out in time. His has run five years ; 
it is not worn out or anything near 
it. But for the sake of having some 
basis for figures, he supposes that the 
machine must now be thrown away. 
The account with the separator for 
a year would then be thus: Inter- 
est, $7.50; repairs, 60 cents; oil and 
rings, $1; wear on separator, $10; 
total, $19.10. The 250 pounds of but- 
ter saved would be, at 20 cents per 
pound, $50, and there would be a 
profit of -$29.90. At 15 cents. per 
pound the butter would bring $37.50. 
So, reckoning the butter at that very 
low price, there would be for every 
$1 expended nearly $2 received. 

With a large number of cows, and 
with power to run the separator, it 
will be easy to see that the relative 
profit would be greater. Where the 
separator is run by hand, there will 
be no saving in time to amount to 
anything. The time taken in turn- 
ing the separator and cleaning it 


just about equals that taken in set- | 


| 


| pound the shells as religiously as you 


some food and a variety sufficient to 
keep the poultry in good condition 
are needed for winter feeding. Green 
cut bones, powdered shells and gravel 
are of special value for winter feed- 
ing because they supply to the chick- 





ens mineral elements that they do! 
not ordinarily get. In the summer | 
season they pick up such a variety | 
of food that their systems manage to | 
secure nourishment enough both of | 
a fatty nature of minerals. When | 
the chickens are laying eggs through | 
winter, they require plenty of food | 
rial. This is noticed in the eager | 
way in which they will eat anything | 
of this nature. ‘Grind the bones and | 
see how quickly they will devour | 
them. Pound toa fine powder oys- | 
or other shells, and see! 


; how quickly the laying hens will go 
jaround and pick 


| 
| 
up choice bits. | 
Even the egg shells that have been | 
used in the coffee or those left from | 

| 


fine pieces the poultry will eat them 
as if they relished them. Good gravel | 
mixed with alittle rock salt is an- | 
other éssential winter food, orrather | 
it is not a food but something to help 
digest the heavier foods. 

It takes time and labor to grind | 
green bones or even to pound shells | 
up for the poultry, anda great many | 
who stuart in nobly soon give out. 
Probably they look at it in this way: 
the time and labor spent in grinding 
the bones, if paid for at regular rates, 
would represent much more than the 
actual profits of the eggs. It is 


5D“ 





But how 


Consequently it will 
more than pay to grind the bones or 





feed your chickens every night. | 
It is undoubtedly true that grind- | 
ing green bones for the laying hens | 
adds many dollars of profit to the | 
business every year. I have some- 
times thought I would keep track of | 
two colonies of birds just to see what | 
the actual profit was; but there is 
one objection—the work of grinding 
the bones is too hard for a woman, 
and therefore it is a problem that 
many cannot face without some 
fears of a mistake. A man can) 
operate the bone cutter all right, but 
a woman cannot. Itis this differ- | 
ence which must be taken into con- | 
sideration before undertaking the | 
work. Yet there are usually many | 
on the farm to do this work, and ' 
where such help can be obtained it | 
is a great mistake not to have an 
abundant supply of green cut bones 
for the laying hens right through 
through the long winter months. 


| 
NOT TOO MUCH PETTING. 

Poultry for winter laying must not 
be petted and coddled too much it | 
we would have them do their best. 
A good deal of the advice given in | 
regara to winter poultry would, if | 
follawed, make such delicate crea- 
tures out of our birds that they | 
would never be able to do anything | 
except stay around the house and 
keep warm. We need strong, vigor- 
ous birds for winter use, and any- 
thing that weakens them will re- 
duce the egg supply. Now one dis 
tinct way to do this is to keep them 
too warm and cosy, and that is what 
many are doing today. 

Of course we want good hen houses, 
sweet and clean, and warm enough 
to keep the birds from suffering. But 
we do not want them artificia'ly 
heated. If they are built so the cold 
air is kept out and wind and rains | 
excluded, they will have a tempera. | 
ture better suited to the health of | 
the chickens than if artifically 
heated. When we begin to heat the | 
winter quarters we lay the founda- | 
tion for trouble. You cannot heat | 
the house without weakening the 
powers of the chickens, and before | 
winter is over they will le too ten- 


} 
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State or Ono, Crry or TOLEDO, } g4 
Lucas County. ° 

Frank J. Carney makes oath that he fs tho 

senior partaer of the firm of F. J. CHENBY&Co., 








| 


ting, caring for and skimming the | 
milk by hand and washing the cans. | 


There is one gain even then—with 


the separator we do not have to | 


warm the milk for the calves over 
the kitchen stove, 
pleasant job, as many a boy knows, 
especially When he happens to spill 


BOmMe . - 
OD LOL STOVEe 





which is not a/| 






doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hatv’s CaTtarRu Cons, 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


Or 
} swat. A. W. GLEASON, 
—_— Notary Public, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, 0, 
2a F014 bv Druevists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





| than to weaken their bodies with too 


| : ; 
iquarters of chickens you also get! 


|for themselves in fatand feathers, 





der to tuke fresh air and exercise ex- 
cept in very mild weather. 

This danger of weakening the birds 
with warm houses will also make it- 
self felt in the matter of eating. The 
birds will not have the same appe- 
tite as when they are compelled to 
live in cool rooms and spend much 
of their time out of doors; will be 
more particular in what they eat, 
and will eat foods that satisfy with- 
out doing much good. I have had 
flocks show an indifference to corn 
and grain in the winter through no 
other cause than that of low health 
due to overheating of their quarters. 
It is better not to keep them at all | 





much. H 

When you begin to heat the winter | 
into trouble with ventilation. It is | 
almost impossible to heat a chicken | 
house without making the air poor | 
and vitiated. In spite of all the | 
patents and improvements the ven- 
tilation is poor, and with a high tem- 
perature the quarters are rendered 
uncomfortable and highly disagree- 
able. What we need is to feed the 
chickens so they can supply the heat 


and then if protected from winds, 

storms and drafts they will thrive 

and lay their share of winter eggs. | 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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WINTFR EGGS. 








Many farmers do not get an egg 
in winter. I well remember the time 
we thought it necessary to ‘put 
down’’ in salt a supply of eggs for | 
winter use. For about fifteen years | 
we have had all the fresh eggs dur. | 


ing the winter that we needed, and | BOUGHT, SOLD AND LEASED. 


some to sell. It is simply a mutter | 
of care and feeding after one gets | 
fowls of good quality. The farmer 
who will provide good quarters for 
his fowls, see that they are provided 
with water, crushed oyster shell and 
grit, that they are kept under cover 
during rainy, snowy and bitter cold 
weather, that they have plenty of 
litter to scratch among, that they 
are supplied with plenty of oats and | 





small quantity of some sort of vege | 
tables occasionally, should receive | 
all the eggs needed in his kitchen the | 
winter long. Don't keep too many | 
fowls together, and don’t forget to 


give them us good attention as you 


' give the horses. They will pay for | 


all they receive.—Fred Grundy, in| 


| Furm and Fireside. 


CURED POLL-EVIL AND FISTULA. 
Ringgold, Md., Dec. 30, 1899. 


Ihave been using GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC | 
BALSAM for five years and can recommend it | 


| 
{ 
| 


| because of the good results I have had with it | 


in curing Poll-Evil and Fistula on horses, etc. | 


FERRY’S | 
pn i 


you're planting 
when you _ plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 
buy cheap seeds you can't 
be sure. Take no chances — 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 






















THE SAMSON 
Back 
pea 











No teeth to ent or wear the web. Nothing to 
ont, ade of steel, strong, 
and will not rub or 


break of wear 
simple, easily adjusted 
chate, a3 no part of the metal touches the 


animal, and the und id i 
pel oe A e under side of the band lies 


If harness maker or dealer does not have it 
write us forcircular. Free, . 
THE STANLEY WORKS, 

79 Chambers Street, New York, N. ¥ 














INSENG 2c" allaboutit4e. Tellshow to 
grow this great money maker, 
Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hill, &, ¥, 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! | 





| 
| 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 


Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers... 
Practical Agriculture 





Any of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE 





FARMER, 

















FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


cSAW MILL 






CRANK 


Rapid, accurate, stronz and 
simple, with large capacity, G@& 
Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe, o Fare 
quhar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send for catalog 
of Portable Engines,Shingle 
Mills, Threshing Machines, ©SQ7 
Stationary Enginesand Boilers 












and Standard Agricultural Implements generally. 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa 








1 Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where loca 


: i Hi ice, and learn my success- _ 
description and selling pri oI Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 











| To produce the best result. 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, th, 
fertilizer used must contain 
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FOR SALE : 





Price Single Pig... 
- Pair 


in North Carolina. HY H 


=o 2 23 


Cows and Heifer Calves. 


J. M. HARRISON, 
Mill Bridge, N.C. 


os 

s 
NICE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

. $4.00 

7.00 

Freight paid by me to parties 


Alsoa fine lot of young Jersey 


a 
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HUNT’S CONSUMPTION 


—AND— 


BRONCHITIS CURE. | 
Write 


Cures when all else fails. 


for testimonials which prove the 


truth of this statement. 


This 


wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Lexington, 


_enough Potash. For parti 
ulars see our pamphlets. \v. 
| send them free. 

GERMAN KALI WoRKs, 


| -g~ep POTATERS. 

& EE rown by us in & S>, 
| (Aroostook Co. Maine 
| oo. 2” Purity Guaranteed: *) >.) 
| < Henrvl Ecweir& Co.’ 

| eerie], 0 Washington St. NewYor« »” 
| 


A 


JULY ist WE Cu 
prices, and bettered the quality of Pave Fe; 
Write for New Price List, or see our sagen: 


li 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. ADRIAN cn, 





Finding our readers who hav. 
| purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
| praise, and that there are yet hun- 
|dreds anxious to secure copies, wi 








N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sale by all druggists. 
4 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 - 






| Perfect 
faction. 


in construction and 
Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, tl. 





have again made arrangements foi 
handling for a few weeks longer th 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps: 





FARMS 
TENANTS WANTED 


_ Real Estate Co,, 


WASHINGTON, 
N.C. ; 
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Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
PROGRESSIVE 


} 


¢ Really Now 
0 vx 
se 


¢ 


nal as THE 


¢@]es BOBO BOWS 28E0 






St 


The Way It’s Made 


and quality of the wire account for its popularity. 


L 
PAGE WOV 


. B. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
EN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 


FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? 3): 








‘AN, MICH. 
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What Would Jesus Do?” 
BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
OF THE CENTURY. 
—o— 
The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally _ successful” 
| book have been sold. 





| pero 

| In this wonderful book, Rev. Chas 
| M. Sheldon tells the story of men in 
|every walk of life who pledge them 
| selves for a time to bring the stern 
| test question, ‘‘What Would Jesus 
| Do?’’ to bear upon each act of every 

day life. 

In order that no one shall fail to 
| read this book on account of price, 
! we have arranged a special edition 
‘and make the following exceptionally 
| liberal offers. 


READ THESE OFFERS! 


| j=¥°To any paid-up subscriber, « 





yr to 


Tennessee and other States -to| any person sending us $1 on his sub 
solicit subscriptions, privately | scription, we will send a copy of this 


or at public meetings, in season | 


and out of season. 


Ke Work for Premiums or for 


Cash Commission. 


himself be a subscriber. 


terested, write for terms. 


dress : 


Agent must 
If in- 
Ad- 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


AN’T AFFORD 
to waste feed simply because 
lots of it. Utilize every bit of it, Grind 
it with toe best mill made, the 
STAR erinve! 
GRINDER 
‘id, less iable 
| ipo 
* ear 
Never 


You c 
a). 










Shortest sweep ; most 
to get out of order, It 


corn, dry, damp or 


a We 
STAR MPG. CO., 42 Depot 
~sNATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


Ss 


Vice-President — P. H. Rahilley, 


Lake City, Minn. 


Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 


Victor, N. Y. 
LECTURERS. 


grinds all 
either alone or mixed, and grin: 
frozen. 
chokes, Send for circulars, prices, etc. 
make good power mills, too. 
Street, New Lexiagton, Ohio 






President—J.C.Wilborn, Old Point, 
Cc 


J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. C. 


J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn 


ou have 


| great work for only 
(Mel Aro TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOTZGETZA COPY FREE! 


| }2°To any person sending us 50¢ in 


| new subscritions, or $1 in renew ale 
| (not one’s own), we will send a copy 
| of this work 

FREE OF CHARGE 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. © 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






TRAvE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description mas 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether 4 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receivé 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific Americar. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly J.argest cir 

culation of any scientific journal, ‘Ternis, $5 8 

year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers 
ro: 


MUNN & Co,2612r0seva. New York 


Branch Office, ¥F &St.. Washinetor , D. ¢ 











Star ; Pea : Hulier. 


Ricer View. __ 


Lert View 
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w--PRICES.-- 


ze Guaranteed 
Capacity: 
EBushels per Hour. 
oe. No |, 10 to Ni 
: No, 2, 20 to ad. 
No, 3, 73 to Oe. 


No. 1, $25.00; : No. 2, $35.00; : No. 3, $125.00. 


Le" WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


SECONO-HAND BAGGING AND TIES | Prices on Applicatice 


SEED CATS, 


500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER OATS AT LES® 
THAN SEEDSMEN’S PRICES 


sete eeeeeee - 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 


SEO (>) oN 
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